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Smell sweet and blossom in the Dust. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


HE words which Philip had heard, and the shock of surprise 
which they gave him, combined with the unexpectedness of 
the whole scene in Mrs. Lockhart’s little sitting-room, .rendered 
obscure his perception of what immediately followed. By-and-by, 
however, two or three of the persons present took their departure, and 
then Philip found himself alone with Fillmore, Mrs. Lockhart, and 
Marion. The latter had already received the congratulations of the 
company, to which she had replied little or nothing. 

“ My dear daughter,” now exclaimed Mrs. Lockhart, with gentle 
fervour, “ what a splendid surprise ! To think I should have lived to 
see you a great heiress! Twenty thousand pounds did you say, Mr. 
Fillmore ? To think of Mr. Grant’s—Mr. Grantley’s having been so 
rich! He was so quiet and simple. What a noble thing to do! 
But he was the son of Tom Grantley, you know, and Lady Edith 
Seabridge was his mother. And, oh! Philip, how happy you and 
Marion will be now !” 

“ T think we should have been that, at any rate,” said Philip, smiling 
at Marion, and conscious of eleven hundred pounds in his pocket. 

“Yes ; at least as happy,” said Marion, in a low voice. 

“T had not been aware,” observed Fillmore with a slight bow, 
“that Mr. Lancaster was to be congratulated as well as Miss 
Lockhart.” 

“ You can bear witness that I was not a fortune-hunter,” said 
Philip, laughing. “ When was this will made, Mr. Fillmore?” 
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“ Very recently,” he replied, mentioning the date. 

“ Strange !” said Philip, musing. “ He was as sound and 
healthy a man of his age as ever I saw. Had he any premonition of 
death ?” 

“ Apparently he had not,” the lawyer answered. “ But, as you 
would have learned, had you been present throughout the reading of 
the document, the will provided for the probable contingency of his 
continuing to live. In that case, Miss Lockhart would have come 
into possession of ten thousand pounds on her next birthday, and the 
remainder of the legacy hereafter. Mr. Grantley evidently intended 
her to reap the benefits of his wealth without having to wait for his 
decease.” 

“T wish he had told me!” murmured Marion, folding her hands 
on her lap and looking out of the window. 

“* Madame Desmoines was not here?” remarked Philip. 

“T have had some correspondence with her on the subject,” said 
Fillmore. “As it happens, she was not named as a legatee in the 
will. But, had it been otherwise, I gathered that it was not her 
purpose to accept anything.” 

“Why so?” Philip asked. 

“JT was not informed ; but it may be presumed that the will 
would have designated her as the testator’s daughter, and she was 
perhaps not prepared to acknowledge the relationship.” 

* Qh, Mr. Filimore, do you think Madame Desmoines could have 
any doubts of Mr. Grantley’s honour?” exclaimed Mrs. Lockhart. 
‘I’m sure she has too fine a character herself to think evil of others.” 

“J should not explain her action on that ground—were I to 
attempt to explain it,” Fillmore answered. ‘The Marquise Des- 
moines is not an ordinary woman: she is very far from it. No 
direct proof, beyond the testator’s confidential statement to certain 
persons, has ever been advanced as to his identity with the Charles 
Grantley who disappeared a score of years ago. Had the Marquise 
adopted that statement, it might have involved inconvenient or pain- 
ful explanations with persons still living, which, under the circum- 
stances, the Marquise would have been anxious to avoid. I mention 
no names, and need not do so. On the other hand, she is the owner 
of a property from her late husband which is in excess of her ordinary 
requirements. She desires no addition to it, and may have been un- 
willing to seem to interfere with the advantage of others.” 

“ How could that be?” demanded Philip. “If Mr. Grantley 
had bequeathed money to her, it would have made no difference 
whether she acknowledged him or not.” 
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“We cannot be certain of that,” the lawyer replied. “ It con- 
stantly happens that legacies are, for some reason or other, refused, 
or become in some manner inoperative ; and in such cases there 
is generally an alternative—sometimes more than one—provided in 
codicils. .There is no reason to suppose that Mr. Grantley would 
have failed to foresee such a contingency, and to provide against it ; 
especially in view of the somewhat exceptional position that he was 
conscious of occupying.” 

“ That is to say, if he had left his money to Madame Desmoines, 
and she had refused it, you think he would have provided beforehand 
that it should go to somebody else?” said Philip. 

“I think we have no reason to suppose otherwise,” returned the 
other, with the lawyer’s prudence of phrase. “ And it may have been 
in order to facilitate her refusal, had the alternative presented itself, 
that she acted in anticipation.” 

“T was sure she would do what she considered right,” said Mrs. 
Lockhart, who had not in the least comprehended Fillmore’s analysis, 
but had inferred from his tone and manner that he was in some way 
defending Perdita from an aspersion. 

“ She possesses many qualities not commonly found in women,” 
remarked Fillmore, looking down at his hands meditatively. After 
a little he rose, as for departure. Philip was just then saying some- 
thing to Mrs. Lockhart; and as Marion also rose, she and the 
lawyer were for a moment by themselves. 

“Mr. Fillmore,” she said, colouring as she spoke, and lowering 
her voice as if she intended her words for him only, “ didn’t you say 
that legatees often refused their legacies ? ” 

“ All sorts of strange things occur, in law as well as elsewhere, 
Miss Lockhart.” 

‘** Why should anyone refuse a legacy ?” 

“ For no very wise reason, perhaps,” said he, smiling slightly. 
“From what are called conscientious motives, sometimes ; or quite 
as often from enmity, or whim or... But I dare say you can 
imagine as many reasons as I.” 

“Yes,” said Marion absently ; and then she added, “So that is 
why codicils are put in wills?” 

“Such provisions are sometimes inserted in codicils,” said Fill- 
more, after one of his characteristic pauses, and a fixed glance at 
Marion. 

“ Are there any Codicils in Mr. Grantley’s will?” was her next 
question. 

“A codicil, inserted to provide against the miscarriage of somee 
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thin; in the body of the will, remains, of course, inoperative and 
therefore practically non-existent, if the miscarriage in question does 
not occur,” replied he carelessly. Before she could answer he added, 
“I have over-stayed my time. Farewell, for the present, Miss 
Lockhart ; I trust you may long enjoy the means of happiness and 
variety afforded you. Mrs. Lockhart, I wish you good-day ; Mr. 
Lancaster, your obedient servant.” 

“T suppose this business won’t be settled for some time to come,” 
observed Marion, following him to the door. “I suppose I should 
have an opportunity of communicating with you beforehand, if I 
should wish it?” 

**T shall always be at your disposal,” returned Fillmore, bowing ; 
and declining Mrs. Lockhart’s invitation to remain to dinner, he left 
the house without further parley. 

“ Oh, my dear daughter,” cried Mrs. Lockhart, in her overflowing 
way, when the three were again alone, “ what do you think? Philip 
has his news, too ; he is an heir, if you are an heiress ; all our good 
fortune comes at once !” 

“You, too? How?” said Marion, appearing to be much moved, 
and turning upoh Philip with a face full of a sort of serious excitement. 

“ Not much in comparison with yours ; we shall never be equals 
in that respect, I’m afraid,” returned Philip, smiling. “ But that 
poem of mine, which I wouldn’t let you read, because I didn’t think 
it good enough for you, seems to have been good enough for other 
people. My publisher has sold enough of it, at last accounts, to 
bring me in more than a thousand pounds of profit. Ifit would only 
go on at that rate, I should do very well.” 

Marivn looked deeply delighted, and at the same time agitated. 
“ Huzza! Philip, I knew you must be a genius!” she exclaimed. 
“ Of course it will go on—how can you help writing better and better. 
That is much better than inheriting other people’s money, which you 
don’t deserve, and which doesn’t really belong to you—not even so 
much as to other people. A thousand pounds in such a short time! 
We shall not need Mr. Grantley’s money at all.” 

“Oh, you may find it useful to buy your bonnets and shawls 
with,” said Philip, laughing. 

But Marion seemed not to hear him. She paced about the room, 
stopping now and then and humming some air to herself; and, 
finally, she seated herself at the piano and began to improvise, strik- 
ing melodious and changing chords, sometimes soft and tender, some- 
times resonant and tumultuous. Philip, who was more stirred and 
influenced by music than by almost anything else, especially by the 
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kind of irregular and mysterious music that Marion was given to 
producing, sat near her, with his head on his hands, letting the 
harmonies sway and kindle his thoughts. When, at length, the music 
ceased, and Philip raised his head, he perceived that he and she 
were alone ; Mrs. Lockhart had gone out. 

“IT shall always be a poet, as long as I have you to play to me,” 
said he. “Only, I shall never write such poetry as I think of while 
you play.” ; 

“Tt does not take much to make two people happy, does it?” 
she said. 

“ Very little : only love, the rarest thing in the world ; and music, 
the next rarest ; and a few other trifling matters of that sort,” returned 
he, with superb irony. 

** Ah, my dear love, you know what I mean. All we need to be 
happy is each other, and what we can do for each other. Nothing 
else, except something to eat and drink, and a room to live in. I’m 
sure I’ve been happier in this house, with you, and with only money 
enough to keep alive on, than I ever was before, or expected to be.” 

“Well, I have a theory about that,” said Philip, “though I’ve 
never worked it out. Love in a cottage is a good thing ; and so is 
love in a palace. But love is not always of one quality ; in fact, it 
never is the same in any two human beings. Sometimes it is simple 
and quiet and primitive ; and then a cottage is the place for it ; 
because, if we are to be at ease and content, what is outside of us 
ought to correspond to what is within, as the body to the spirit. 
But sometimes love is splendid, royal, full of every kind of spiritual 
richness and variety, continually rising to new heights of vision, 
plunging into new depths of insight, creating, increasing, living in 
wider and wider spheres of thought and feeling. And, for such love 
as that, a cottage is not the right environment. You must have a 
palace, a fortune, splendour and power ; indeed, nothing can be too 
splendid, or splendid enough.” 

“ And could not such a love be happy without all that splendour?” 

“ Well, no—according to the theory! But, as I said, I haven’t 
completely worked it out yet. There is a certain kind of happiness, 
no doubt, in doing without what you know you ought to have ; and, 
as a matter of fact, few or no people ever get just the surroundings 
they want, or ever are or expect to be entirely happy ; and, perhaps, 
to be paradoxical, they wouldn’t be happy if they were. Imagination 
is a great factor in the account, and hope. The material world is too 
rigid and heavy ever to obey the behests of those two magicians ; 
and so their best work has always been done in cloudland and dream- 
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land. Perhaps, in the next world, nature—this phantasmagory of 
earth, sea, and sky—will not be fixed and unchangeable as here, but 
pliant and adaptable to one thought and will: so that the statue 
which I see in my mind shall at once clothe itself in spiritual marble 
before my eyes ; and the rocky island, which I imagine in yonder 
azure sea, shall straightway rise from the waves in all its tropic beauty ; 
and yet all this be not a dream or a fancy, but a reality as real and 
immortal .as my own mind—which, after all, is the only reality. 
Reality has nothing to do with fixedness. Your lips of flesh and 
blood, my beloved Marion, are not so real as the kisses I give them, 
or as the love that goes into the kisses. Well—what were we talking 
about?” 

‘“* About whether twenty thousand pounds were necessary to make 
us happy.” 

“ Oh, was that it? Then we can take our time ; for, as we have 
got the money—at least, since you've got it—we can settle the 
problem in the most satisfactory of all ways—by practical experiment ! 
And that will take us a lifetime at least.” 

“Then, what if we found we had tried the wrong experiment, 
after all?” 

“Well, I suppose all discoverers run that risk. Meanwhile, it 
seems to me, ’tis better to have the money to lose than to win.” 

“I’m not sure about that,” said Marion. ‘“ Money gives us 
power in the world, but ’tis only the money we earn that gives us a 
right to the power. Inheriting money is a sort of robbery. The 
power we have is not our own—we have usurped it. It brings a 
host of things crowding about us—things to be done, business to be 
attended to, claims to be considered : things that we do not care 
about, and that do us no good ; that prevent us from feeling and 
thinking what we really care about. If one is born rich, it may be 
different ; but to become suddenly rich without any help of one’s 
own cannot be good, Philip. It must take away more than it gives ; 
and what it takes away must be better than what it gives.” 

“ But some people must be rich,” said Philip. “ Providence has 
so decreed. And why should it not be just as much the will of Pro- 
vidence that you should inherit riches as that you should be born 
to them or earn them? At all events, you have got it, and must 
make the best of it. Besides, there have been bigger fortunes in the 
world than twenty thousand pounds, as well as people who needed it 
rnore.” 

“Do you love me any better than you did before you knew of 
this ?” 

“ Knowing it has not made me love you more—if that’s what you 
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mean ; but the longer I know you the more I love you, so I love 
you now more than I did an hour ago.” 

“ Should you love me any less if this money turned out to belong 
to some one else ?” 

“‘ No, foolish Marion ; by this kiss, it wouldn’t make an atom of 
difference.” 

‘Oh, Philip, I hope it is so,” said Marion, her bosom beginning 
to heave and her voice to falter. “I hate this money, and have been 
miserable ever since I had it! It does not belong to me, and I have 
made up my mind that I won’t keep it.” 

“ Not belong to you, Marion?” 

“It belongs to Perdita ; she was his daughter. Why should he 
have come back to England, unless because he hoped to find her, 
and to make her rich and happy? What have I to do with his for- 
tune? I loved him almost like a father ; and he used to say I was 
a daughter to him ; but I am not his daughter as Perdita is, and the 
thought of having what she would have had is hateful! And it 
spoils my memory of him : I must think of him now as a man who 
left me a fortune—not as a dear friend who gave me all the treasure 
of his wisdom and gentleness. He should not have done it ; he 
doubted himself whether to do it, for he said something to me once 
which I did not understand then, but now I know he was trying to 
find out whether I would consent to such a thing. It is all wrong ; 
and the only thing to be done now is to give it back.” 

“To whom?” asked Philip, who was trying not to feel too much 
amazed. 

“To Perdita ; for I know that, when I refusé it, it will go to her. 
There is a codicil in the will that gives it to her. I am sure ofit, 
Philip, for I spoke to Mr. Fillmore, and I could see in his face and 
in the way he spoke that there is a codicil ; and the reason he didn’t 
read it was that I had not yet refused the legacy.” 

“But even if there be a codicil, how do you know it is in 
favour of Perdita ?” 

“ Tt will turn out to be so,” said Marion, shutting her lips and 
paling. She was watching Philip’s face with an anxiety that seemed 
to penetrate to his very soul ; it was evidently of supreme importance 
to her which side his judgment turned. He felt it, and strove to be 
calm, but the silent strength of her desire flowed against him in a 
current more nearly irresistible than her words. 

“ Are you quite sure, Marion,” he said, at length, “ that you have 
told me all the reasons for your wishing to do this thing? ” 

Her cheeks slowly reddened as she replied in a whisper, “I have 
said all I can,” 
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Their eyes met. “If you don’t quite trust me now,” said he, 
with a smile, half grave, half humorous, “ perhaps you'll come to it 
when you’ve had your way. My darling, you may throw the money 
into the Thames, as far as I am concerned. If you wish to be rid of 
it, ’tis right you should be. If it were left to me, I should probably 
resign myself to keeping it ; as it is, ’tis better out of the way. [I'll 
see if I can’t write you a greater fortune than that. Meanwhile, you 
must kiss me !” 

Philip had no cause, on that day at least, to regret his surrender. 
“ You see, sir,” said Marion mischievously, after some such fathom- 
less spell of happiness as only lovers can feel, “if I had kept the 
twenty thousand pounds, you could not have had this ! ” 

“ I may be glad you had them to refuse, at any rate,” responded 


Philip. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


THE most natural sequel to a mutual understanding, such as this 
between the two lovers, would be that they should get married with 
the least possible delay ; and as a matter of fact, that is what 
happened. The legacy having been handed back at Marion’s in- 
stance and with Philip’s consent, Marion would hardly be justified 
in opposing any unreasonable delay to the personal claims of so 
obedient a lover. It is not every man, however much in love he 
may be, who will surrender twenty thousand pounds without a 
murmur. But Philip, in the first place, was not of a specially ava- 
ricious disposition ; and the unexpected success of his poem had im- 
pressed him with a belief in the pecuniary possibilities of a literary 
career, such as rendered him comparatively indifferent to extraneous 
resources. Beyond this, however, he had the insight to discern that 
the fundamental motive of Marion’s action had not transpired in her 
argument. What really moved her was some lurking tinge of jealousy 
with regard to the past relations between himself and Perdita. 
What basis there may have been for such jealousy, if there were any 
basis for it, Philip may have known ; but he had always avoided any 
reference to it, and he probably did not care to risk the opening of 
the subject which would be likely to follow Marion’s enforced 
acceptance of the legacy. Marion would never be happy under the 
persuasion that she was in possession of money which, in the natural 
course of things, should have gone to Perdita. Philip, therefore, 
capitulated with less parley than he might otherwise have attempted. 
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They were married in the course of three or four weeks, and went 
to spend their honeymoon on the Continent ; the chief goal of their 
pilgrimage being the field of Waterloo, where Marion saw her father’s 
grave. There was no drawback to the enjoyment of the journey ; it 
was a period of serene and profound happiness on which it would be 
pleasant to dwell at more length. But happiness has few events, nor 
any apparent movement ; it is like a chapter from eternity, which is 
the infinite development of the present moment. ‘Time loses its 
semblance of reality, and the discovery that it does, nevertheless, 
continue to pass, comes as a surprise. The time arrived when Mr. 
and Mrs. Lancaster were constrained to set their faces homeward : 
but they did so with unshadowed hearts. Life had begun for them 
with the sweetest auspices, and there seemed no reason to anticipate 
that it would not proceed to still brighter issues. 

The home of the newly-wedded couple was to be, for the present, 
in the old house in Hammersmith, which, with some alterations in 
the way of furniture, would be commodious enough, and which was 
endeared by association to Marion and her mother, and to Philip 
also, as being the place where he had first met his bride. It was 
now the “little season” in London ; Parliament was to sit early, 
and the town was rapidly filling up. The excitement of war being 
over, every one was set upon getting the largest possible amount of 
excitement out of society, and the next few months promised to be 
brilliant ones. Among the literary celebrities of the day, no man’s 
reputation stood higher at this moment than that of Philip Lancaster. 
He was mentioned in the same breath with Byron and Shelley, and 
there were not wanting persons who professed to find in him qualities 
quite equal to those of the latter poets. It was rumoured, also, that 
his personal advantages were on a par with his mental ones ; that he 
had married a great heiress ; that he was the younger son of an earl ; 
that his past career had been distinguished by many romantic and 
mysterious episodes, involving the reputation of more than a few 
personages of rank both in England and on the Continent ; together 
with a score of other reports, true, half-true, and untrue, such as 
invariably herald the appearance in a prominent position of any one 
whom nobody ever heard of before. 

It was the custom at this period for men and women who hap- 
pened to have achieved distinction either by their brains or by some 
equally uncommon means, to be invited to social entertainments at 
the house of Lady Flanders. To be seen there conferred the in- 
signia of a kind of nobility which had nothing to do with the peerage, 
but which was, perhaps, scarcely the less valued by the recipients of 
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it. Accordingly it was not without satisfaction that Philip, a few 
days after his return to Hammersmith, received a communication 
from her ladyship, conveying her compliments, and an urgent desire 
to have the honour of welcoming the author of “Iduna” at her 
abode on the following Wednesday evening, at seven o’clock. Mrs. 
Lancaster was included in the invitation (not an invariable corollary 
in similar cases); and, indeed, her ladyship’s carriage had left 
cards the day before Philip’s return from abroad, as Mrs. Lockhart 
testified. 

Of course, they could have no hesitation in availing themselves of 
this first social recognition, in the capital of the world, of Philip’s 
genius ; and Marion prepared herself for the occasion with a senti- 
ment of wifely pride at the thought that the world should so soon 
confirm that opinion of her husband which she herself had more or 
less avowedly entertained ever since the first moment she beheld 
him. The young people attired themselves in a manner which 
would excite less remark in the present day than it might have done 
ten or twenty years ago, but which, at all events, at the period we 
write of, was altogether in the mode. Shortly before the carriage 
was announced, Marion, being ready, went down-stairs, and saw 
lying on the hall table a letter addressed to Philip Lancaster, Esquire, 
in Mr. Fillmore’s handwriting. Now, Marion had a day or two 
before written to Fillmore, inquiring whether there were any for- 
malities to be observed in relation to her rejection of the legacy; and 
she took it for granted that this letter, although addressed to her 
husband, was the answer to her question. She and Philip had not 
as yet had occasion to come to any understanding as to their liberty 
to open each other’s letters ; and, though Marion would probably, 
in an ordinary case, have let the letter alone, in this instance she 
had no hesitation in appropriating it. But at this juncture Mrs. 
Lockhart came into the hall and detected something about Marion’s 
dress that needed readjustment. Marion put the letter in her pocket 
and forgot all about it. 

They arrived safely at their destination, and were ushered into 
the presence of their hostess, an immensely tall old lady, with a 
turban, overhanging eyebrows and a prominent chin. She was of 
noble descent, and was now recognised as among the most eminent 
encouragers of literature and the liberal arts ; but there were terrible 
stories told about her youth, when she was said to have travelled in 
Europe in male attire, to have fought a duel and killed her man, and 
to have lived several years in some part of Asia under circumstances 
known only to herself. At this stage of her career, however, she was 
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a great card-player, sternly religious in the way of forms and etiquette, 
and reputed to have one of the wittiest and sharpest tongues in 
London. To Philip she contented herself with saying: “ Young 
gentleman, I used to know your grand-uncle. He was not so hand- 
some a man as you. "Tis a dangerous thing, sir, to be handsome 
and to write poetry. People who see you will expect your poetry to 
be as well as you are, and, if they find it is not, they'll call you both 
humbugs. I haven’t read your poem, Mr. Lancaster, but now that I 
have seen you I mean to, and then I shall tell you just what I think 
of it! Mrs. Lancaster, I like you better than your husband ; he’s 
not good enough for you, though he'll try and make you believe the 
contrary. Never let him print anything that you don’t like—else 
he'll make a failure. There—run along now and enjoy yourselves, 
and you may come here again as often as you like.” 

The rooms were full of people, many of whom one would be glad 
enough to see nowadays, after seventy years’ vicarious acquaintance 
with them, through books and tradition. There is no need of naming 
them here, nor were their appearance and casual conversation (tem- 
porary costumes and customs aside) any more remarkable than would 
be the case in a similar gathering in the London of our times. Philip, 
indeed, was quite as well worth noticing as any other person there; 
and he certainly was noticed to the full extent of his deserts. There 
were murmurs on every side of “'That’s he !”—“ Which ?”—“ There 
—-tall, short curling hair and white forehead.”—“ What splendid 
eyes !”—“ Oh, did he write ‘Iduna’? ”—“ Yes, madam: looks like 
his own hero, doesn’t he?”—“Is he married? ”»—* No.”—“ Yes, I 
assure you: two hundred thousand pounds and a beauty.”—“ Is she 
like ‘Iduna’ ?”—“ She’s sixty and a fright !”—“ Have you read the 
poem ?”—“ Yes—very pretty : vastly entertaining, indeed.” —“ Here 
he comes ! ”—“ Oh, pray introduce me!” Amidst such comments 
and exclamations the poet of the hour found himself adrift, with a 
tolerably calm and impassive exterior, and within, a voice, half sad, 
half comical, repeating ‘‘ This is fame !” 

Meanwhile, Marion had been deployed in another direction, her 
heart and thoughts remaining with Philip; and in this condition she 
was able to pay but imperfect attention to the curly-haired and bright- 
eyed little gentleman who had just been presented to her, and whose 
name she had not caught. He spoke with a slight Irish brogue, and 
there was a kind of vivacious sentimentality in the tone of his 
remarks, which had a tendency, moreover, to become inconveniently 
high-flown and figurative. At length, to be rid of him, she got him 
to conduct her to a chair, and then sent him off to fetch her a glass of 
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water. “ Who's that girl Tom was talking to just now?” said one 
man to another, as she sat alone. “ Don’t know: nice fresh young 
creature ; oh, let Tom alone for being first in the field with what- 
ever’s going: and in a week he'll have put her in the Irish melodies, 
and then the next man may take what is left!” This dialogue was 
so little to Marion’s taste that she rose from her seat and established 
herself under the wing of an elderly dowager with whom she happened 
to have some acquaintance ; and there, putting her hand in her 
pocket to find her smelling-salts, she felt the letter that she had for- 
gotten: whereupon she drew it forth and opened it, and was actually 
absorbed in its contents at the very moment when the author of 
“Lalla Rookh” was searching for her everywhere with a glass of 
water in his hand. 

The letter was not long, but Marion found it unexpectedly inter- 
esting, insomuch that she read it over three or four times, with a 
constantly expanding sense of its importance. It was not the answer 
to her own letter, nor had it any reference to that ; it was addressed 
to Philip throughout, and treated of business which was as new as 
it was surprising. After having considered the written words from 
every point of view, Marion sat with the letter in her lap and her 
eyes gazing at nothing, in a state of mingled bewilderment and 
distress. She had contended against destiny, and had seemed at first 
to win ; but now her flank was turned, and the day was against her. 

Through the midst of her perplexity she presently became aware 
of a dapper little figure standing before her with a glass of water in 
its hand: she gazed at him uncomprehendingly. Just then, however, 
another face, which she immediately recognised, appeared amidst the 
crowd, and not only restored her self-possession, but set all her 
faculties on edge. She rose quickly, and eluding the astonished 
water-carrier, she reached Fillmore’s side and touched him on the 
arm. 

“ Mr. Fillmore, will you please give me your arm? I have read 
your letter. I wish to talk to you. Take me somewhere where we 
can be uninterrupted for a few minutes.” Fillmore complied without 
asking any questions, and without showing any particular symptoms 
of surprise. 

Philip, the lion of the evening, was in the meantime getting on 
very agreeably. After running the gauntlet of numerous promiscuous 
admirers, who besought him to tell them whether Iduna was drowned, 
whether the sea-god were real or only a fancy of hers, whether she 
married her mortal lover, and whether the latter managed to get safe 
off on the wreck of the castle, and much more to the same effect— 
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after he had been parrying such inquiries as these with what ingenuity 
and good humour he might for some time, he happened to raise his eyes, 
and saw the eyes of Perdita directed upon him from a little dis- 
tance, with a beckoning expression. Ina few minutes he succeeded in 
placing himself, with a feeling of genuine relief, by her side. And, indeed, 
he had no reason to be dissatisfied with his position. If there were, 
in that assembly, any woman more classically handsome than Perdita, 
there was certainly no one who could compare with her in brilliance 
and subtle attractiveness ; nor any who knew so well how to say 
what a man would like to hear ; nor any who, in the present instance, 
was better disposed to say it. She touched his shoulder lightly with 
her hand as he sat down, with an air and smile as if she were con- 
ferring upon him a well-earned knighthood. 

“This is the hardest part, you know,” she said. ‘ Men who do 
great things are always beset by little people, with their discordant 
little adulations. It is like what you see on the stage ; when Kean or 
Kemble has given a great passage, and your ears are ringing with it, 
there comes a flat racket of hand-clapping. That is the world’s 
applause |” 

“ We must take the deed for the will,” said Philip, laughing, “and 
be glad to get it.” 

“And so you wish me to believe,” pursued Perdita, “ that love is 
a vision that cannot be realised in this world ?” 

“T don’t know that I mean that,” he replied ; “and I don’t want 
to undertake the responsibility of my own poetical morals. But love 
is like life, perhaps, never to be found by any dissection of mortal 
hearts or brains. It is above what can be seen or touched, though 
that may embody it. You see I am as great a fool as any of my 
readers. I don’t know, any more than the young lady I was just 
talking with, whether Iduna was drowned or married. But neither 
do I care.” 

“There is more than one man in every real poet,” remarked 
Perdita, looking at him intently for a moment, and then looking 
down ; “and the one who appears in the flesh is not always, I sus- 
pect, the one best worth having. And yet he may be worth breaking 
one’s heart for. What do you think?” 

“I don’t remember having made any experiments,” said Philip, 
rather awkwardly. 

“Well, it-is hardly worth remembering,” she rejoined, with one 
of her ambiguous smiles. “ If we remembered everything, we should 
never do anything, probably ; and that may be one reason why 
women do so little. And so you are married, Philip ?” 
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“ Yes,” he said, a little reluctant to follow up this turn of the con- 
yersation. 

“ What a delightful thing a true marriage must be,” she went on ; 
“especially when a poet is the bridegroom. For he must know, 
better than any other man, what woman to choose. You have seen 
the world, my friend, and studied the human heart ; and I congra- 
tulate you on having found the woman best suited to make you 
happy.” 

“I’m not so difficult as you seem to think,” returned Philip; 
“but if I-were ten times more so than I am, I should be more than 
content.” 

* T am sure of that,” said Perdita, smiling again ; “if all men were 
as fortunate as you, mon amt, the world would be the happier. 
Marion is a poet’s wife. She comprehends you. She reverences 
your genius even more than you do, and she will do more than your 
genius to make you illustrious. She has the simplicity and the unsus- 
piciousness that one finds only in the highest natures ; she will never 
harass you with foolish doubts and questions: she will never do 
anything whimsical or arbitrary: she will never make you appear 
absurd. She makes me wish that I were like her.” 

Perdita uttered the last sentences in a low and serious tone. She 
was looking her loveliest; fit to be the consort of a king or the 
heroine of an epic. She was warm, exquisite, tinted like a flower, 
and sparkling like the gems upon her bosom ; she had all the grace of 
a woman, and more than a woman’s substance and individuality, and 
she was telling Philip that she wished she were like his wife! 
Philip, though not exactly destitute of vanity or of liability to in- 
fatuation, was not readily to be deceived. He was quite able to 
believe that Perdita might be making game of him. And yet, hear- 
ing the tones of her voice and looking in her face, he did not believe 
it. Her words, indeed, could be taken with more than one significa- 
tion ; but there must be genuineness in them somewhere. She wished 
that she were like Philip’s wife. Did that mean that she really con- 
sidered Marion’s qualities of mind and person were more desirable 
than her own? Or did she mean that there was some cause, un- 
avowed but not unimaginable, why she should desire them more? 
Some cause not unimaginable: what? She had just expressed her 
conviction, in tones unusually earnest for an assemblage like Lady 
Flanders’s, that Marion’s qualities were such as must command 
Philip’s love. What, then, was the significance of her wishing they 
might be hers? It was plain enough ; indeed, it was its very plainness 
that was the strongest obstacle in the way of Philip’s so understand- 
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ing it. And yet, thorough as was his love for Marion, he recognised 
too clearly the wonderful charms and fascinations of Perdita to 
believe that she could compare herself with his wife to her own dis- 
advantage. No: what she had said was, at least, an implicit censure 
of his blindness in having preferred Marion or any other woman to 
Perdita herself. 

It is to Philip’s credit that he did not allow himself to appear in 
the least conscious of the unavoidable inference in the matter ; but 
only laughed, and said that he had no doubt any one would like his 
wife better than his poetry, if they could be afforded the opportunity. 
‘And before anything else could be said, who should appear before 
them but Marion herself, leaning on Merton Fillmore’s arm, looking 
very pale, and with a peculiar satirical touch to her expression which 
Philip had not seen there since the early days of his acquaintance 
with her, and which made him a little uneasy. As for Fillmore, his 
demeanour was, as usual, admirably composed ; but Philip fancied 
that there was something in the glance he bestowed upon him that 
seemed to say, “ Can a honeymoon be eclipsed ?” 

“Good evening, Madame Desmoines,” said Marion lightly ; “I 
hope I see you well in health? Do you like my husband?” 

“ His poetry has made me rather disappointed with himself ; but 
he is all the better for having such a wife,” returned the Marquise, 
with engaging courtesy. 

“TI am only afraid of his being too fortunate . . . in some 
things!” Marion said laughingly ; “so, to make the balance even, I 
am going to inflict on him the misfortune of taking me home. That 
is, if he will.” 

“That misfortune is the best of all his fortunes this evening,” 
was Perdita’s reply; “and I am enough his friend to be glad of it.” 

While these courtesies were passing between the ladies, Philip, 
who perceived that something serious was the matter, had risen and 
placed himself by Marion’s side, 2nd they now moved away together, 
while Fillmore appropriated Philip’s vacated chair. When the young 
poet and his wife went to make their adieux to Lady Flanders, her 
ladyship said to Marion, “I saw your husband flirting with that 
little Marquise. Don’t you let him do it! She’s the most dangerous 
woman in this room, and ‘the only one who is cleverer than I am. 
But I’m clever enough to see through her, and I hope you are !” 

And with this benediction the young couple set out homewards, 
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CHAPTER XXVI. * 


Tue dtive back to Hammersmith was not a particularly 
agreeable one. Philip began by maintaining a grave silence: he 
felt his dignity somewhat impaired by the almost peremptory 
summons to come home before the. party was half over, without any 
reason given or time for consideration allowed ; and he suspected 
that it might be due to some new jealousy on Marion’s part toward 
Perdita, which made him prefer to leave the conduct of the con- 
versation in her hands. Lady Flanders’s parting observations shad 
been peculiarly apt from this point of view, and Philip secretly owed 
her a grudge for them ; the rather since, although his own conscience 
acquitted him well enough in the matter, there was no denying that 
Perdita’s language had been open to the charge of ambiguity. 
Marion, however, could not have been aware of this, and her sus- 
picions, if she had any, must have been aroused by some communi- 
cation from a third person. Now, it was manifestly undesirable 
that any third person should be permitted to come between husband 
and wife at all, much more that the interference should have any 
weight ascribed to it, except as an interference. Marion was in the 
wrong, therefore, to begin with, be her own grievance what it might ; 
and Philip deemed it incumbent on his self-respect to bring for- 
ward her explanations without any motion on his side to anticipate 
them. 

As for Marion, she was silent at first from excitement, which, 
from whatever cause arising, always had a perverse or contradictory 
effect upon her demeanour; causing her to laugh at what was 
serious, and to be reticent when volubility would have seemed more 
natural. Moreover, having so much to say, she did not know what 
to say first ; and the matter in hand being, from her point of view, 
of great importance, she desired to make as few mistakes as possible, 
especially at the beginning. She saw, too, that Philip was not in 
an especially good humour, and she wished to mitigate his dis- 
pleasure before unloading her heart to him. She had, up to this 
time, full confidence in his love for her; but she was conscious 
that what she had to propose would be somewhat trying to his 
generosity ; and she desired to start with as prosperous a breeze as 
possible. 

Accordingly, she pulled off her glove within her muff (which was 
large enough to have allowed of much more extensive evolutions) 
and slipped her warm hand into Philip’s. He, however, had his 
gloves on, and was not expecting her demonstration ; and between 
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his unreadiness and his glove it did not succeed very well. To make 
matters worse, he said : 

“Didn’t you bring your gloves with you, my dear?—'tis a very 
cold night.” 

“Oh, yes ; but I didn’t feel cold,” she replied carelessly, return- 
ing her hand to her muff; and then, feeling that this was not a 
hopeful opening, she added: “It was too bad to take you away so 
early, Philip; but I thought you wouldn’t mind when you knew.” 

Kensington roads were not so smoothly paved then as they are 
now, and the wheels rattling over the cobble-stones prevented Philip 
from hearing what she said. He said, “ What?” and she, with a 
sense of being rebuffed, only felt inclined to reply, “‘ You seemed to 
be enjoying yourself so much, I was sorry to take you away.” 

“The enjoyment was nothing, one way or the other,” he re- 
turned ; “but it seemed rather absurd to make so sudden a retreat— 
don’t you think so?” 

“You would not think it absurd if you knew my reasons : I could 
not help it,” said Marion quickly. 

“ Well, I am ready to hear them,” rejoined Philip, with an air of 
judicial impartiality. 

Marion had some resentful reply on the tip of her tongue, but she 
checked herself in time. “I think I would rather wait till we get 
home,” she said at length. ‘We cannot talk comfortably in this 
noise.” 

Philip signified his assent to this arrangement by folding his arms 
and leaning back in his corner of the carriage ; and very few words 
more were exchanged between the husband and wife during the 
rest of the drive: so that by the time they atrived at the house, both 
felt as if they had in some intangible way been injured. But Marion 
had the more elastic temper of the two, and she reminded herself 
that Philip had, after all, some reason to be out of sorts; and when 
she turned to him at last, in the solitude of their room, it was with a 
face smiling, though pale. 

“ Now, my Philip, you are going to be astonished !” she said, 
“ In the first place, I have been reading a letter written to you.” 

Philip looked a little blank, running through in his mind all the 
imaginable persons who might have written him letters which he 
would not have wished Marion to read ; but he almost immediately 
replied, “‘ Why didn’t you speak of it before we left home ?” 

“ ] put it in my pocket, and didn’t read it till after we arrived : 
it was from Mr. Fillmore, Philip” (Philip’s brow relaxed), “and the 
reason I opened it was that I was expecting one from him and 
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thought this was it. But it was not. It was about something .... 
I should never have expected. I hope you will think about it as I 
do. Oh, how happy I should be then ! ” 

“* Sit down, my dear,” said Philip. ‘‘ What is the matter?” 

“‘ It is about that miserable legacy. It seems to haunt us like an 
evil spirit. What do you think, love—there was a codicil in the will, 
as I said, and the money is left in such a way that if I refuse it, it 
might come to you, unless you refuse it too. And I hope——” 

“Come to me!” echoed Philip in amazement. “ How is 
that ?” , 

“It is the wording of the codicil that makes it so,” said Marion. 
“ Tt says : ‘ To my nearest acknowledged relative,’ or something of 
that sort; and that might be you.” 

“ It might be I, if it were not the Marquise Desmoines,” returned 
Philip, with a short laugh. “ You forget her.” 

“ No, I didn’t forget her ; but Mr. Fillmore says that she will not 
acknowledge that she is his daughter at all. And you are the next 
nearest to her.” 

“ T never in my life heard of twenty thousand pounds going beg- 
ging in this fashion,” said Philip, bringing his hands down on the 
arms of the chair. ‘“ Anybody would think it was poisoned. So she 
maintains she is not his daughter ? ” 

“It is very strange of her: there must be some reason besides 
what she says,” remarked Marion. “ I remember when she stood by 
the bed where he was lying, poor dear, she called him ‘ father’ ; and 
though he could not hear her, I could.” 

“ Well, that is not legal proof, after all.” 

“ But the letters in the packet she gave me to keep—those would 
be legal.” 

“ They might or they might not. There’s no telling.” 

“ T will send them to her, so that it may be known.” 

“No. She gave them to you to keep for her. You cannot 
return them with courtesy until she asks for them. And ’tis easy to 
understand why she should wish them to remain unread. If Mr. 
Grantley was really her father——” 

“ Philip, do you doubt it?” 

“ My belief is that he was everything that is honourable ; but 
what I believe or not is nothing to the purpose. Of course, if he 
was her father, and an honest man, it follows that something must be 
very wrong with Sir Francis Bendibow——” 

“T am sure of that!” 

“Well, I know nothing about it ; but what everybody does know 
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is that Perdita is Bendibow’s adopted daughter, and is under a certain 
obligation——” 

“ He did not treat her well: she says so herself.” 

“In society, Marion, there is a convention to take certain things 
for granted. The conventional supposition in this case is that she is 
under obligations to Bendibow. Why should she create a scandal 
about a matter that was settled, for good or evil, a score of years 
since? Who would gain by Bendibow’s being shamed? Those letters 
either contain the evidence of his shame, or they do not ; and, in 
either case, it is reasonable enough that she should wish to let them 
alone.” 

“T do not believe that that is her reason for refusing this legacy.” 

“ What in heaven’s name can it be, then?” 

“T think she... But that is not what I want to say. Philip, 
do you mean to take this money?” 

“If no one contests my right to it, I certainly shall,” said Philip, 
with his chin in his hand. 

Marion’s heart beat hard. She had anticipated reluctance on her 
husband’s part, but not opposition so determined as this. She hesi- 
tated what to do next. That Perdita did not really doubt Grantley 
to have been her father, Marion was of course convinced. The 
recollection of what had passed on that tragic morning when the 
Marquise had called her in to witness Bendibow’s exposure, and 
Marion herself had interposed, and with difficulty saved him, was 
only too distinct in her memory. Perdita had believed then, and 
there was no reason why she should doubt now. But, on the other 
hand, Marion herself was responsible for Perdita’s present attitude. 
Marion had asked her not to open the packet, and Perdita—certainly 
from a generous motive—had complied. In the exultation of that 
moment, the two women had kissed each other. Which had main- 
tained the more consistent course since then—Perdita or Marion? 
Logically, Perdita. She had agreed, for Bendibow’s sake, and at 
Marion’s request, outwardly to ignore the fact that she was Grantley’s 
daughter : and how, on that understanding, could she act otherwise 
than she had done? There was no logical answer to this question ; 
on the contrary, it was Marion who had receded from her position. 
And yet Marion could not admit herself unjust. Though Perdita had 
not altered her course, Marion was persuaded that she had changed 
her motives in pursuing it. It was no longer compassion for Sir 
Francis that swayed her, but designs upon Philip. It would be im- 
possible to describe, or even to know, by precisely what means 
Marion had arrived at this conclusion. It is instinct, not reason, 
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that warns a woman when to be jealous of another ; and it seems as 
if she could perceive the purpose in the other’s heart, even before it 
has declared itself in any overt act. In such circumstances, however, 
the injured woman can do nothing but affirm her conviction: by the 
magnetism whereof, and by no other means, can she hope to influence 
the man. But he can always out-argue her, if he chooses. 

Though she felt the premonition of defeat, therefore, Marion re- 
solved not to give up the contest: the spirit of her father was 
aroused in her, and she was strengthened by the thought that she 
was fighting not only for herself, but in behalf of Philip’s higher self 
likewise. 

“ Don’t you think there is something more than legal rights to be 
considered?” she said at last. ‘Would you condescend to accept 
favours from a woman like Madame Desmoines ?” 

“T know nothing of Madame Desmoines that puts her below the 
level of other people: but there is no favour in the matter. She is 
doing what pleases her best, without any reference to me: and I 
simply accept things as they are.” 

“She means to put you under an obligation to her, and to use 
the power that will give her. You say you can read the human 
heart, Philip: can’t you read so easy a thing as that? That was 
the reason I would not take the money ; and if I would not, much 
less should you.” 

“Was that your reason? It was not the one you gave, if I 
remember right.” 

‘“*T believed, then, that you were generous enough to spare me 
the affront of such an explanation,” said Marion haughtily. “ But 
after all, it is more for your sake than mine . . . it would look better 
for me to be obliged to her, than for you. And for you to accept 
what I refused is as much as to say that you disapproved what I did.” 

“Well, perhaps I did. It doesn’t follow, because I let you 
have your way, that I thought you were acting sensibly. And ’tis 
certainly no reason why you should force me to make another such 
sacrifice on my own account. There’s a limit to everything!” 

“Tt is the same now as it was then. And if you agreed from love 
of me then, you must love me less now, since you refuse.” 

“This is too absurd, Marion. For some cause or other, or for no 
cause at all rather, you are jealous of Madame Desmoines. If I were 
to yield to you in this, it would be as much as to say that your 
jealousy had some foundation. It has none, and I won't do it. 
You have no right to say that I don’t love you. If you were generous, 
you would not say it.” 
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“T don’t say that you care more for Madame Desmoines than 
you do for me, Philip ; if I thought that, I would never trouble you 
again, in any way. But I know that she cares for you, and you 
might know it, too, if you would. I saw her face while she was talk- 
ing with you at the party to-night. I could tell what was in her 
mind. Men never seem to see those things: though they get the 
benefit of them !” 

“Tis no use talking with you till you get your senses back, 
Marion : and this is not what we set out to discuss, either.” 

Marion had something more to say about Madame Desmoines, 
but she managed to keep it back. She knew that if her temper got 
the mastery of her, there would be an end, not only of this discussion, 
but of many other things also ; of her love, and, practically, of her 
life. She feared lest she might hate her husband ; and she feared 
still more lest she might despise him. She resumed in a voice low 
and shaken by the struggle of emotions in her heart : 

“ Let all the rest go; and why should you take this money, 
Philip? Do we need it more than we did yesterday? But for this 
strange chance, you would never have thought of it again. We have 
more than enough already for two years to come, if we live with any 
sort of economy. ‘Thousands of people marry every day on less 
money than you have at this moment, and without your means of 
making more, and they succeed and are happy. There is nothing 
that makes a husband and wife love each other more than to fight 
their way through the world together—triumphing together, and 
suffering together, if need be ; but to feel that we are in the least 
dependent will drive us more and more apart. Oh! I am sure this 
money will only be a misfortune and a misery to us! Good cannot 
come of it. And what if we are poor? I have been poor all my 
life, and yet you married me!” 

Philip listened to all this with a secret feeling of relief. Marion 
had now taken the ground where he was strong and she was weak. 
In depth of passion and fire of temper, he was less than her equal ; 
and had she carried on her attack with those weapons, she might 
have come out victorious; for he was not prepared to go such lengths 
as she would have gone, had she given herself rein. But women like 
Marion are seldom aware of their own most formidable powers, and 
hence are so often worsted by those who are really less strong, but 
more ingenious and adaptable than they. 

Moreover, there was on Philip’s side both human nature (as moral 
frailty is called in such connection) and a good deal of reason. In 
allowing Marion her will on the previous occasion, he had stretched 
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abnegation to pretty nearly its limit in his case; and had so much 
the less at his disposal for the present emergency. If he had per- 
mitted himself to grumble his fill in the first instance, he would not 
have had so much stored discontent on hand for the second; and 
when he found Marion in the position of standing upon what she 
had gained and demanding as much again, he defined his objections 
as follows : 

“ There ought to be no question about our love for each other, 
Marion ; we settled that once for all, before we were married. And 
your pride and prejudices are not involved, since it is to me and not 
to you that the legacy is now offered. I gave you leave to manage 
your own affairs as you judged best, and ’tis only fair you should 
give the same liberty tome. Now, it is quite plain that Grantley 
meant one or other of us to have this money; and if the wording of 
the codicil was made to apply also to Perdita, it was only lest the 
money, in the last resort, might not have to be thrown into the 
gutter. IfI were to take the stand you wish me to, I should only 
be putting both you and myself in a childish and sentimental light. 
Everybody would laugh at us. Besides, there is the practical point 
of view. What right have we, in face of all the accidents and vicissi- 
tudes of life, to reject such a windfall? I might fall ill to-morrow, 
or my next poem might be a failure: we shall probably have children, 
and they must be provided for as well as ourselves. And ’tis a great 
thing, Marion, for a man who aspires to be a poet, to be put a little 
above the necessity of working for daily bread, and living from hand 
to mouth. Then again, ’tis my right as well as to my advantage to 
take a position in society suitable to the name I bear. A fortune, 
my dear, is something real and enduring; but sentimental scruples 
and prejudices pass away.” : 

Philip’s mind, during this harangue, was less comfortable than his 
language. Whatever reason might say, he felt that he was taking a 
lower level than Marion. He was too much of a poet not to be 
conscious of the unloveliness of the cause he was called on to 
defend. And now, at this last moment, there was the germ of a 
wish in his heart that Marion might somehow have her desire, and 
this load of pe!f tumble away from both of them, and be forgotten. 

But Marion, who had been sitting with her face averted and her 
cheek leaning on her hand, now turned toward him with a look in 
which pain mingled with a curious smile. 

“Don’t say any more, Philip,” she said, with a sort of dreary 
lightness. “I would rather do all you wish than hear any more 
reasons, Everything shall be as you please: I am your wife, and 
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since you won't be what I want, I will be what you want, and there’s 
an end of it! It will be easier for me, now the pinch is over, and I 
hope ’twill be pleasanter for you. It’s better, I suppose, that we 
should understand each other now than later. Heigho! Well, I’m 
sleepy. ‘To-morrow we'll begin to be rich; and let us see who does 
it best !” 


CuHaPTER XXVII. 


THE Marquise Desmoines had, at the end of the summer, 
relinquished her abode in Red Lion Square and gone to live in more 
luxurious quarters farther west. Apparently, her experiment of life 
in London had pleased her, and she meant to have some more of it. 
She had remained in town during the greater part of the dead 
season, giving the house-furnishers and -decorators the benefit of her 
personal supervision and suggestions. The lady had a genius for 
rendering her surroundings both comfortable and beautiful: even 
more, perhaps, than for enjoying the beauty and comfort when they 
were at her disposal. She appreciated the ease and ornament of life 
with one side of her nature ; but another and dominant side of it 
was always craving action, employment, and excitement, and, as a 
means to these ends, the companionship and collisions of human 
beings. Her imagination was vivid, and she was fond of giving it 
rein, though she seldom lost control of it; but it led her to form 
schemes and picture forth situations, in mere wantonness of spirit, 
which, sometimes, her sense of humour or love of adventure 
prompted her to realise. At the same time, she was very quick to 
comprehend the logic of facts, and to discriminate between what 
could and what could not be altered. But it was her belief that 
one of the most stubborn and operative of facts is the human will, 
especially the will of a woman like herself; and upon this persuasion 
much of her career was conditioned. 

After her house was finished, and she established in it, and 
before the return from their wedding-trip of Mr. and Mrs. Philip 
Lancaster, Perdita spent most of her time in retirement and great 
apparent serenity. She rode on horseback a great deal, and saw 
very little company. Indoors, she occupied herself ostensibly in 
arranging flowers and in music. Old Madame Cabot, her respect- 
able and dreary female companion, had seldom known her mistress 
to be so composed and unenterprising. All the Marquise seemed 
to want was to be let alone: she had developed a novel passion for 
meditation. What did she meditate about? To judge by her 
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countenance, about nothing very melancholy. To be sure, although 
no one could express more by her countenance than the Marquise 
Desmoines, it was rash to make inferences from it to her mind. It 
might well be that, had she wished to indulge in lugubrious thoughts, 
she was not without means of doing so. She had been in contact 
with some tragic experiences of late: and her entrance upon the 
estate of widowhood had placed her at a turning-point in the path 
of existence ; a place where one must needs pause, to review what 
is past and to conjecture or to plan what may be tocome. Such 
periods are seldom altogether cheerful to those who have passed the 
flush of their youth. It cannot be denied, moreover, that Perdita 
had undergone an unusual moral stimulus at the time when she and 
Marion met over the murdered body of Charles Grantley ; and that 
stimulus had been followed by consequences. But did it mark a 
permanent new departure? For a character like Perdita’s, was 
anything permanent except the conflicting and powerful elements 
whereof the character itself was composed? Were evil and good 
anything more to her than different ways of keeping alive the interest 
of life? Whoever is virtuous, whoever is wicked in this world, still 
the balance of wickedness and virtue will remain broadly the same. 
The individual varies ; the human race continues unaltered. We 
grow and act as nature and circumstances determine ; and sometimes 
circumstances are the stronger, sometimes nature. 

There were phases of Perdita’s inward existence with which 
Madame Cabot was probably unacquainted. ‘The Marquise wanted 
several things, and would not be at rest until she got them ; and, by 
that time, new objects of desire would arise. It may be that she had 
not defined to herself exactly what she wanted, or that she merely 
wanted to achieve a certain mental or moral situation and sensation, 
and was indifferent by what methods she achieved it. The truth is, 
a woman like Perdita is as dangerous as fire—resembles fire in her 
capacities both for benefit and mischief. And if Madame Cabot could 
have beheld her at certain times, in the solitude of her room, pacing 
up and down the floor with her hands behind her back; or cutting 
a sheet of paper into shreds with a sharp pair of scissors ; or lying at 
full length upon the cushions of a lounge, with her hands clasped 
behind her head, her white throat exposed, and her dark eyes roving 
restlessly hither and thither; or springing up to examine herself 
minutely in the looking-glass ; or talking to herself in a low, rapid tone, 
with interspersed smiles and frowns ;—if Madame Cabot could have 
seen all this, she might have doubted whether, after all, the Marquise 
was going to settle down into an uneventful, humdrum existence. 
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The party at Lady Flanders’s was Perdita’s first prominent ap- 
pearance in London society, and it seemed also to introduce a 
change in her mood. She was now less inclined to shut herself up 
alone, more talkative and vivacious than she had latterly been. She 
kept Madame Cabot in constant employment, though about nothing 
in particular, and addressed to her all manner of remarks and 
inquiries, of many of which the dreary old lady could not divine the 
drift, and almost fancied, at times, that the Marquise must imagine 
her to be some one else; especially as Perdita had’ more than once 
exclaimed, “ But after all you are not a man!” One afternoon, when 
Perdita had been in exceptionally good spirits, the servant announced 
Mr. Merton Fillmore. 

“ Mr. Fillmore ?” she repeated. “Well... . let him be ad- 
mitted.” 

He had already called upon her several times, always with more 
or less reference to business matters, and there was a fair degree of 
familiarity between them. Perdita had not been insensible to the 
keenness and virility of his mind and the cultivation of his taste ; 
and for this and other reasons she was disposed to have a liking for 
him. As he entered the room she rose to zeceive him, with a-smile 
that might have conferred distinction on a night-watchman. Fill- 
more, on his part, seemed also in a very genial frame of mind, and 
they began to chat together most pleasantly. 

“ Now, I hope you have not come about any business,” said the 
Marquise, after they had touched upon Lady Flanders and kindred 
topics. 

“You are not in a business humour?” 

“‘T don’t like business to be my rival.” 

“ Do you regard as a rival the key that opens the door to you?” 

“Sir, I disapprove of keys altogether. If my door is closed, no 
key can open it ; andifit is open... .” She made a gesture with 
her hand. 

“JT shall take you at your word,” said Fillmore quietly, after he 
had looked at her fora moment. There was something in his tone 
that conveyed more than any amount of conventional thanks and 
compliments. “As for business,” he continued, “you have already 
put that away from you by force and violence.” 

Perdita laughed. “ I have behaved like a fool, haven’t 1?” 

“ That is what people would say.” 

“ What do you say ?” 

“‘ I think you were wise.” 

** Not even generous ?” 
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“To be generous, one must sacrifice something. 

“ Well?” 

** It is true you have sacrificed your curiosity.” 

Perdita laughed again. “ And that is wise rather than generous, 
you think? But my curiosity might come to life again some day. 
By the way, have you any news of Sir Francis?” 

“ People say of him that ‘he will never be himself again.’ Per- 
haps that would not be a very hard saying for the best of us. But 
Bendibow is certainly suffering. He looks old and haggard, and his 
mind seems out of poise. He is living at his Twickenham place: I 
have seen him only twice. "Tis impossible to lift him out of his 
mood: you cannot fix his attention. I wished to make him agree 
to the appointment of some capable man to take charge of the bank, 
but he would listen to nothing. The servants say he is constantly 
muttering to himself, when he fancies he is alone.” 

“Can Sir Francis Bendibow go mad because his son is dead ?” 
interrupted Perdita, leaning back on the sofa and looking at Fill- 
more with eyes half closed. 

“ He was very fond of the boy,” replied Fillmore, after a pause : 
“and possibly the circumstances may have been more disturbing 
than is generally supposed. Tis said that he manifests some pecu- 
liarities—” he checked himself. 

“Go on!” said Perdita. “My imagination is worse than my 
curiosity.” 

“He disappears for several hours at a time, generally after dark, 
without mentioning where he is going.” 

“So you consider me wise in not sending for the packet and 
Opening it ?” 

“ Why should you?” 

“Tf I should, some time, would you advise me?” 

* T would rather not.” 

“By the way, talking of the packet, how are our friends the 
Lancasters getting on?” 

“ Rather brilliantly, I should judge. Mrs. Lancaster, especially, 
seems to accept her changed circumstances very cordially.” 

“T am glad to hear it,” said Perdita, manifesting interest. ‘She 
was reluctant enough at first.” 

“She has a singular character ; not easy to fathom. Mr. Grant- 
ley probably understood her better than most people. She may have 
been unwilling that her husband should appear to be dependent on 
her. At all events, they are making preparations for a fashion- 
able appearance in society : Lancaster’s success is assured already ; 
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and for aught I know, his wife may have it in her to make an even 
greater success than he.” 

“ What are they doing?” 

“ T understand they have rented a house in a desirable quarter ; 
some additions are to be built to it, and alterations made ; and then 
it will be furnished as taste and Providence may permit. Mean- 
while, as of course you are aware, ‘ Iduna’ continues to sell new 
editions, and all the omens are propitious.” 

“ What do you think of ‘ Iduna’?” asked Perdita carelessly. 

“ It is strong—too strong, I should fancy, for a bridegroom.” 

“ More knowledge of love than a bachelor had a right to have— 
is that what you mean?” inquired Perdita, arching her brows. 

“ There is such a-thing as understanding a passion too clearly to 
feel it,” Fillmore answered. ‘ You may take up a matter either 
intellectually or emotionally, but you will seldom be equally strong in 
both directions.” 

“ But the pleasure of emotion is only in feeling. It is blind. 
Intellect is sight. Sight often makes sensation more pleasurable.” 

“ A man who is in love, madame, wishes to do something more 
than to enjoy his own sensations ; he wishes to have them shared by 
the lady of his choice. To insure that he must, at least, love with all 
his strength. And, as a matter of experience, there is little evidence 
to show that the best poets of love have also been the best lovers. 
They’ filter their hearts through their heads, so to speak; they 
imagine more than they can personally realise. ‘There is Byron, for 
instance P 

“ Yes; I sawhim in Italy : he is an actor, who always plays one 
réle—Byron! But he is not like others. A poet of love.... if 
he is not a good lover, it may be because he never happens to meet 
a woman lovable enough. But when he does meet her.... it 
would be heaven for them both!” The Marquise seldom spoke with 
so much fervour and earnestness. 

Fillmore looked at her intently, and his ordinarily unimpassioned 
face slowly reddened. He pressed one clenched hand strongly into 
the palm of the other. 

“ T have one argument,” he said, “‘ to prove that poets are not 
the best lovers.” 

“ Arguments don’t always convince me. What is it?” 

“ T am no poet myself.” 

“ Is that your argument?” demanded Perdita after a moment. 

“ Yes.” 

“ How would you apply it?” 
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Fillmore, for once, hesitated. A great deal depended, for him, 
on what he might say next. Perdita was looking extremely lovely, 
yet she had not precisely the kind of expression that he would have 
wished her to have at this moment. But the man had made up his 
mind, long ago, as to what he intended to do, and he reflected that 
the mood of the moment would not make much difference in the 
long run. Success in his project was either possible, or it was not: 
but, at all events, a temporary rebuff, should that happen, was not 
going to discourage him. So he manned himself, and said, quietly 
and firmly : 

“ Though I am no poet, no poet could love you more than I do.” 

Perdita was perfectly still for a moment ; not a nerve vibrated. 
She was instantly aware that she would on no account accept Fill- 
more’s offer ; but it had been entirely unexpected, and she wished to 
give the surprise an opportunity to define its quality. It seemed to 
her not altogether disagreeable, simply as a betrayal of Fillmore’s 
state of mind toward her. She was pleased to have won the love of a 
man of his calibre ; and she had the good sense, or discernment, to 
perceive that he loved her for herself, and not for any intrinsic ad- 
vantage that the possession of her might afford him. She also saw 
that he was intensely in earnest. A less self-confident and victorious 
woman might have felt some consternation at the prospect of conflict 
which the situation contained : but Perdita, on the contrary, felt only 
exhilaration. 

“ When we first met,” she said at length, “ you remarked that I 
would make a good lawyer. You understood me better then than 
you seem to do now.” 

Fillmore shook his head. 

“IT might make a good lawyer,” Perdita continued, “ but I should 
make a very bad lawyer’s wife.” 

“T am a man as well as a lawyer,” said Fillmore, bending a strong 
look upon her. 

“ And a gentleman as well as a man,” she added with a gracious 
smile. “In fact, sir, if you were less agreeable, I might love you ; 
but as it is, I like you and enjoy your society much too well for that. 
I would rather hate you than love you : and as for marrying you— 
pardon me for being the first to speak the word, but widows have 
privileges—I would rather love you and have you jilt me!” 

There was a certain delicate comicality in Perdita’s way of saying 
this, which, though it implied no slight to Fillmore, was more dis- 
heartening than the most emphatic and serious “ No” would have 
been. 
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“T had been flattering myself with the idea that you looked upon me 
more as if I were a man than a woman,” she continued. “ Any one 
can fall in love with a pretty woman ; and there is less distinction in 
being loved by a man like you, than in having you treat me asa 
friend and an equal—if you would do that !” 

“You are the only woman who has ever been a woman for me,” 
replied Fillmore, with passion. ‘ The love both of my youth and of 
my manhood is yours. I will do anything to win you. I will never 
give you up.” 

“Oh, I can easily make you give me up,’’ said Perdita with a sigh. 

“ How?” 

“ By letting you know me better.” 

“You do not know me !” he exclaimed. 

“ T shall always love some one else better than you.” 

“Who?” demanded he, turning pale. 

“ Myself!” said Perdita, with a laugh. 

“You can be my wife, nevertheless.” 

“ That I never will,” she said, looking him in the face. 

He rose from his chair. “I will never give you up,” he repeated. 
“T will go now. You will let me come again ?” 

“ As often as you like : I am not afraid of you,” was her answer. 

Fillmore bowed and turned away. She had had the advantage 
so far. But he loved her thrice as much as he had done before, and 
he had never suffered defeat in anything he had undertaken. She 
neither loved him nor feared him ?—But she could be his wife, never- 
theless ; and he would do anything to win her. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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EGYPTIAN DERVISHES. 


«, . .. What if to THEE, in THINE Infinity, 
These multiform and many-coloured creeds 
Seem but the robe man wraps as masquer’s weeds 
Round the one living truth THovu givest him—THEE? 
What if these varied forms that worship prove 
(Being heart-worship) reach Tuy perfect ear 
But as a monotone, complete and clear, 
Of which the music is (through Christ’s Name) Love ? 
For ever rising in sublime increase 
To—‘Glory in the Highest—on earth peace.’ ”’ 


OTHING can be more strangely diverse than the impression 
produced on the mind by the motley faiths of Africa, to one 
coming direct from the comparative uniformity of worship in Europe, 
or to one returning from India—a land which (in addition to har- 
bouring all these) claims thirty-three million deities of its own. To 
the former, the medley of Mahommedans and Jews, Copts, Arme- 
nians, Greeks, and all other Christian varieties, seems so strangely 
incongruous—while to the latter, the absence of idolatry, and the 
knowledge that all these nations are worshippers of One God, seems 
to raise them to one broad level ; and though, practically, we know 
too well how they hate one another, and wrestle, and jostle, and fight 
for the corpse of truth, still, we remember that one golden thread 
does run through all their creeds ; and though the land is divided in 
its observance of holy days—Friday, Saturday, or (in a minimum 
degree) Sunday, the mere fact of obedience to the same command- 
ment seems something of a bond, which, theoretically, should link 
them all together. 

As a mere question of scenic effect, it must be confessed that 
these more solemn forms of worship, and the abhorrence of all 
manner of graven images, do disappoint the eye which has become 
accustomed to grotesque and curious forms, masses of rich carving, 
and gaudy processions ; and has forgotten its first feeling of disgust 
and horror at the puerile absurdities of a gross idolatry. 

As you wander about in Cairo every new turn brings you to the 
door of one of the four hundred mosques, which seem to take up a vast 
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proportion of every street ; their domes and minarets are all more or 
less diverse in form and decoration; most of the minarets are octago- 
nal ; having many galleries, and richly moulded balustrades. Often 
the walls bear inscriptions from the Khoran, and very intricate 
arabesques. Still, on the whole, there is a great sameness in them, 
and the eye wearies of the perpetual lines of red and white paint. 
The interiors are, also, much alike, simple, solemn, silent, and for the 
most part carpeted, instead of the polished marble of the Indian 
mosques. On one side, a deep recess, called the kiblah, marks the 
direction of Mecca, and shows the devout Mahommedan where to 
turn his face. There is also a mimbar, or pulpit, where lies a copy 
of the Khoran, whence the Imam expounds to the faithful. 

All the “show” mosques, which are frequented by European 
visitors, keep a supply of woollen overshoes ready, to slip over their 
dusty boots, which is considered equivalent to removing them, and 
more convenient ; not a zery “outré” mark of respect to Eastern 
customs ; nevertheless, one which, with the rude British habit of 
despising everything foreign, occasionally gives half-fledged lads 
an excuse for “chaffing” quiet, dignified greybeards to an extent 
very annoying to witness. It is never pleasant to see your country- 
men assuming an utterly false position, and certainly no more perfect 
type of Dignity and Impudence could well be found, than occa- 
sionally shocks both eye and ear, when a wretched fittle Briton 
(too often possessed of snub features, and clad in ill-cut broad-cloth) 
presumes to give himself consequential airs with these stately 
Orientals, who invariably treat him with the courtesy of conscious 
superiority. But if this sort of thing is disgusting on ordinary oc- 
casions, it is tenfold worse when you come across it in one of these 
grand, solemn mosques, for it really seems as if travelling Britons 
could not recognise “holy ground” anywhere, save in their own 
chapels. 

Of course, the turbaned men invariably expect a tip ; but for that 
matter, what would the verger of a cathedral think if you failed to 
produce this customary tribute? After all, the petition for “ Back- 
sheesh” is only equivalent to the old English cry of “ Largesse ;” and 
though that word may now be obsolete, the custom still prevails, and 
the hand goes to the pocket just as often in the West as in the East, 
and for much larger coins—the only difference lies in not being 
asked. 

One of the mosques to which unbelievers are not admitted, is the 
Mosque of Flowers, where a carpet of superb embroidery of gold and 
silks is annually worked with infinite reverence, and is sent to Mecca 
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as a covering for the Tomb of the Prophet. Though commonly 
called “The Holy Carpet,” this Kiswet e’ Nebbee is really a cur- 
tain. It is a hanging of rich silk, on which sacred sentences in 
Arabic are embroidered in gold, and it is designed as a lining for 
the Kaaba, which is the temple of Mecca, the Holy of Holies of the 
Mahommedan world. I believe that Roberts (who, when painting 
in the East, adopted Eastern raiment) was one of the few foreigners 
who has ever found his way into this most holy workroom ; but 
his presence being detected, he was compelled to fly for his life, 
and was considered fortunate, indeed, to have escaped paying the 
penalty of his rash curiosity. When the sacred carpet is to be 
despatched, about forty thousand pilgrims accompany the offering, 
which is borne bya sacred camel, led by a very holy Dervish, “the 
great Hadji.” 

This vast concourse of people encamp on the plain, beside the 
Mosque of Hassan ; then passing through Bab e Nusr (the Gate of 
Victory), the Pilgrimage of the Haag starts on its long toilsome 
journey. 

Halting first at Birket el Haag, the lake of the pilgrims, they 
make their way by slow marches till they reach the peninsula of 
Mount Sinai, and thence travel through Arabia till they reach the 
Holy City of Mecca, where it is theoretically supposed that seventy 
thousand pilgrims, representing all the Mahommedan nations, ought 
to assemble to witness the ceremonies of this great festival. It is 
said that, should the faithful fail to muster the requisite number of 
worshippers, the angels assemble to make up the missing number. 

The pilgrims march in procession seven times round the Kaaba, 
and kiss the most holy black stone, which was held sacred by the 
Arabs long before the days of Mahomet, who deemed it prudent to 
adopt it, and to cause it to be built into the corner of this most 
sacred shrine. 

One curious ceremony is practised the day before the pilgrims 
reach Mecca. They ascend the sacred mount Arafat, where they 
offer sacrifice, to commemorate the sacrifice by Abraham of the ram 
in lieu of his son Ishmael (not Isaac). ‘Then coming down from the 
mountain they proceed with their eyes closed, or blindfold, to pick up 
seven-times-seven small stones, which at nightfall they cast upon 
“the tomb of the devil.” 

Next day they proceed to Mecca, where they halt for a fortnight ; 
then they start on their return journey to Cairo, where they ought to 
arrive on the sixty-seventh day from the date of their departure, 
namely, on the birthday of the Prophet, when the whole city holds 
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festival, and seems as if it were the scene of a great fair. This is the 
only occasion on which all Egyptian women, however high their 
station, are suffered to appear in public, a permission of which a vast 
number take advantage, and come out in their festival robes and 
yashmaks, all of white. 

The returning pilgrims bring back to Cairo the doubly sacred 
hangings which have adorned the Kaaba for the last year, and which 
are eventually cut up into shreds for distribution among the faithful. 

The great Dervish who leads the procession is held to be a 
person of such wondrous sanctity, that even a blow from his horse’s 
hoof is an honour worthy to be desired; and when a vast crowd 
have assembled to witness the ceremony of the Doseh, or Trampling, 
a passage about six feet wide is cleared, down which comes a rushing 
torrent of young dervishes, swaying from side to side, drunk with 
fanaticism, and gasping Allah, Allah! 

Suddenly they all stop and throw themselves flat on their faces ; 
a living pavement, which, however, twitches convulsively while the 
miserable enthusiasts go on violently rubbing their noses in the dust, 
as their heads jerk from side to side, while they continue to reiterate 
the Name of God. Meanwhile the fanatical infection spreads, and 
many of the bystanders fall prone on the ground with the rest of the 
grovelling herd. ‘Then, amid dead silence, the great Dervish, riding 
a powerful horse, surrounded by about a dozen followers, passes over 
the prostrate bodies, and as the pain of that heavy tread is added to 
the previous excitement, some writhe in agony, some swoon, some 
are in fits, while still with foaming lips they strive to murmur the 
praise of Allah. 

This year a totally new feature was added to the first scene in 
this strange ceremony, namely, the marked honour paid to the Holy 
Carpet by the British authorities at Cairo—marks of official respect by 
the followers of the Cross, to one of the most strangely superstitious 
observances of the followers of the Crescent, which might well call 
forth wondering comments from all present, and from all who subse- 
quently heard thereof, though, from a political point of view, well 
calculated to assuage the religious rancour of the Mahommedan 
population, and to prove to them how it is that so vast a number 
of their co-religionists are content to live peaceably under the 
British flag, and to serve a Christian sovereign in time of war. 

Never within the memory of living Egyptians has the ceremony 
(which commemorates the tragic pilgrimage of Zobeida) been cele- 
brated with such splendour as this year, when “ the infidel dogs” rule 
supreme in Cairo. On the morning of October 5, the Holy Carpet 
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was carried with all possible honour to the great mosque, where the 
accustomed religious service was performed. It was then placed on 
a gorgeously caparisoned camel, beneath a velvet canopy called a 
Mahmel, heavily embroidered with gold. 

Behind it followed twelve other camels, on one of which rode the 
Great Dervish, in charge of the precious treasure, a wild-looking 
being, with long unkempt locks streaming on his bare shoulders. 
Iie was naked from the waist upwards, and seemed to have been 
selected for his magnificent figure. His head was in ceaseless 
motion, constantly tossing from side to side. 

On the other camels were mounted musicians and singers, who 
indulged in most unmelodious discords. 

The caravan made its way to the Mahmoudieh Square, where a 
large force of British troops were drawn up. Seven times it made 
the circuit of the Square, doubtless to symbolize the seven mystic 
sunwise turns to be performed by the faithful around the Kaaba at 
Mecca. From the great -citadel overlooking the scene a salute of 
twenty-one guns was fired, while the procession advanced to the 
spot where the Khedive and the Sheik-ul-Islam stood, waiting to 
kiss the tassel of the Holy Carpet, and present their offerings in 
money. 

On the right hand of the Khedive stood the Duke of Connaught, 
on the left Sir E. Malet and Sir Garnet Wolseley. 

The British infantry, and all the Mahommedans in the Indian 
native infantry, and native cavalry, then formed in long files, and 
started as the vanguard of the procession, which slowly wound its 
way through the narrow crowded streets of the native city, the 
Indian regiments who guarded the sacred offering during its two 
hours of struggling along narrow thoroughfares, receiving their full 
share of admiration from the Mahommedan population ; their proud, 
soldierly bearing contrasting strangely with that of the average 
Egyptians who composed the greater part of the multitude. 

Leaving the narrow streets, the procession emerged into the more 
open ground of the Esbekieh, and so made its way to the railway 
station. For another novel feature of the great ceremonial of 1882 
was, that instead of proceeding to the Holy City by the usual pilgrim 
route, a special train was appointed to convey the carpet, the der- 
vishes, and the camels to Suez, whence a special steamer was to 
convey them to Jeddah. This unusual course is said to be a 
precautionary measure, as it was feared that the hordes of wild 
Bedouins, well armed with Remington rifles, might forget their duty 
to the Prophet, in the temptation of looting his carpet. 
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So a gaily decorated truck was prepared to convey the gifts of the 
Khedive to the holy shrine. 


In approaching Cairo, the prominent object which attracts our 
notice is Mohammed Ali’s beautiful white mosque, which is built 
within the Citadel, above whose mighty ramparts tower the great 
dome and tall minarets. This noble mass of masonry stands on a 
detached rock, 200 feet above the level of the Nile—a spur of the 
Mokattem range, which stretches away in the background. 

As these craggy and sandy hills completely overlook the Citadel, 
I at once decided on making my way thither, as being unmistakably 
the finest sketching ground ; so, ignoring all the remonstrances of my 
dragoman, who suggested all manner of official opposition, I ventured 
to lead the way to the summit of the crags, whence we obtained so 
magnificent a view of the city and of the great desert outstretched 
beyond, traversed by the silvery Nile, with its ribbon-like edging of 
vivid fertile green, as amply repaid us for the exertion. 

Right before us rose the mighty Citadel, which is said to have 
been restored by the great Saladin about the year 1176. All around 
it lies the city, with its forest of mosques and tall minarets. 

The city is enclosed by battlemented walls, outside of which 
lie great tracts of desolate suburbs—vast mounds of city refuse, and 
countless ruined tombs and minarets standing in the desert; the 
mosques having in many cases disappeared, as if destroyed by 
violence, while these more fragile minarets remain. Even those that 
remain are allowed to crumble away piecemeal, no modern Egyptians 
caring to prop up their fine old ancestral temples, or finding in them 
any interest either as works of art or matters of history ; the name 
of the greatest caliph or of the meanest slave being alike forgotten. 
Too often the precious ruins are merely treated as quarries, for there 
are Goths in all lands. 

Among the most striking of these ruins, are the long line of 
arches of a great aqueduct ; and winding beneath these we noted 
other lines of small moving creatures, which proved to be long 
strings of camels, their diminutive size affording a good scale by 
which to estimate the great buildings among which they moved. 

This Citadel was in 1811 the scene of the massacre of the last of 
the Mamelukes by Mahomed Ali, a deed of base treachery, but of 
consummate and successful policy; a coup d’état, in fact. You re- 
member how the Mamelukes had risen from the position of slaves to 
that of sultans. This Circassian dynasty produced a race of military 


princes, who waged war with the Ottoman sultans. The last but 
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one, Sultan Ghoree, was slain in battle in Syria, and his successor, 
Toman Bey, was routed on the plain between Cairo and Heliopolis, 
He was taken captive and hanged, and his head stuck on the male- 
factors’ gateway, Bab Zooayleh. ‘Though the supreme power had 
thus passed away from them, the Mameluke aristocracy still main- 
tained their ancient valour, till their brilliant cavalry was routed by 
Napoleon at the battle of the Pyramids, and but a small remnant left. 

These Mameluke nobles had helped Mahomed Ali to the pacha- 
lik; but it is supposed that they had changed their minds, and 
were plotting to destroy him. At all events, having used them as 
the ladder of his ambition, he found it expedient to get rid of them. 
He therefore invited them all to be present within the Citadel, when 
a pasha was to be invested with some military command. Four 
hundred and seventy of these magnificent beings accordingly rode up 
in great state, but when they turned to depart they found the gates 
closed, and from every corner a murderous fire of musketry rained 
upon them. 

From this horrible carnage one alone escaped, namely, Amyn 
Bey, who forced his horse to leap the rampart, a fall of forty feet. 
Happily he lighted on a heap of rubbish, and though the horse was 
killed, the man escaped and, giving himself into the care of the 
Arabs, found protection during the ensuing days, when the houses of 
the Mamelukes were plundered, and all their relations, numbering 
about one thousand, were murdered, and the gate of Bab Zooayleh 
literally covered with those ghastly trophies, the heads of the slain. 

It is said that from this final massacre one other man escaped, 
Suleiman Aga by name, who disguised himself in the long blue 
robe of an Arab woman, and, thus veiled, escaped his foes. This 
man had been the Pasha’s prime favourite, and the story goes that, 
without showing any special disgust at his friend’s treachery, he 
returned to his post of favourite, and even repeated the little joke of 
dressing up as an Arab damsel, who appearing before his Highness 
as a suppliant, pleaded her own cause with volubility, and carried 
her case, whereupon, removing her veil, she displayed the features of 
Suleiman, who is affirmed by English eye-witnesses to have con- 
tinued for many years the cordial friend of the Pasha and other great 
folks in Cairo. 

It is said to have been either as a thank-offering for this brilliant 
affair, or as an atonement for possible evil in it, that Mahomed Ali 
built his beautiful mosque within the Citadel. As we looked upon 
it, we could not but remember the Divine prohibition, which forbade 
King David to build a temple to the Most High, because he had 
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shed blood abundantly! upon the earth. In this instance, even the 
building of the great Mosque was a work of oppression and wrong. 
Among the hundreds of hard-worked and unpaid fellahs, there were 
bands of young girls of from nine to thirteen years of age, divided 
into companies of about thirty, each marshalled by a brutal fellow 
carrying a heavy koorbash with which he dealt cruel blows right 
and left, whenever the weary, jaded creatures paused for a moment. 
And all the time they were compelled to sing in chorus—a ceaseless 
joyless song, sung by unwilling lips and sad hopeless hearts. 

With the exception of the domes, the mosque is built entirely of 
white stone, and the interior of Egyptian alabaster—slabs of motley 
yellowish white—which were brought from a quarry near Benisoueff on 
the east bank of the Nile, two days’ journey in the desert. The arcades, 
the richly ornamental pillars, the beautiful fountain in the outer court, 
for ceremonial ablutions, are all of the same material. The interior is 
very fine ; something like St. Paul’s, with four small domes clustered 
round the great central one. Very large, very solemn, very silent ; 
the foot moving noiselessly over rich Turkish carpets, while here and 
there some venerable patriarch kneels in prayer, seeming wholly 
abstracted from the visible world. It is a temple that you feel to be 
meet for its object. But if you come back in the evening, to see 
the Dervishes go through their curious functions, you may be some- 
what dési/lusionné, as we were. 

Meanwhile, we went on to look at Joseph’s Well—not the Joseph 
of Scripture, but the Sultan, Yussuf Ben Sala Eddin, whom we 
commonly call Saladin. He bored this well -through nearly 300 
feet of solid rock, so as to supply the Citadel with water, should the 
supply from the Nile aqueduct be cut off. Winding roiind and 
round the shaft is a spiral gallery where mules and bullocks ascend 
and descend to the water-level. Its incline is so gradual that, if 
you wish it, you may ride down ona donkey. The width is about 
six feet by seven, cut in the solid rock like a huge corkscrew. It is 
lighted by openings into the great shaft. 

The method of working this great well is unique. As it would 
be impossible to raise the water to so great a height by one . ft, the 
shaft is made in two divisions, the lower one being a little to one 
side. Thus two sets of oxen are continually working ; one set at the 
surface of the ground, the others 165 feet lower ; while the water lies 
132 feet lower still. It is raised by means of an endless double- 
rope carrying innumerable earthen jars, passing over two wheels, at 
the top and bottom. This is set in motion by the oxen walking 
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round and round, and as fast as the water is lifted, it pours itself 
into a great reservoir at the bottom of the upper shaft, whence it is 
raised to the surface by another endless chain of pots, worked by the 
upper detachment of oxen. The shaft tapers from 24 feet by 18 
at the top, to 15 feet by 9 at the bottom. Altogether it is a very 
wonderful piece of boring. 

Leaving this high ground, we drove off in search of the Tombs of 
the Mameluke Sultans—beautiful mouldering ruins, some of them 
being of white alabaster, carved with endless variety of devices and 
arabesque tracery, lying under the blue heaven. 

Afterwards we saw the Tombs of the Pashas and their wives, all 
in one great building. Each has a gorgeous tomb painted in vivid 
colours, covered by one great slab, from the head of which rise long 
round stones, like the stalks of mushrooms, and of divers lengths, to 
indicate the number and age of the children, each bearing an 
inscription. That erected to the head of the house is marked by a 
carved turban or fez surmounting the stone. This family grouping 
may be observed on most of the Mahommedan tombs in Cairo. 

Speaking of Pashas, do you know that the curious dignity of 
owning one, two, or three tails is not a mere fiction, but a real fact ? 
In any procession, involving flags and such like, the tails are duly 
present !—horsehair tails, suspended from a gilt ball on a long pole. 
The origin of this was, that when the Turks were in danger of defeat 
and had lost their flag, a Bashaw cut off his horse’s long and much- 
prized tail, and, fixing it on his spear, rallied his troops and gained 
the day; since which time it has been adopted as the highest 
honorary distinction. 

Wishing to have a nearer inspection of the ruined mosques, I 
walked back with the old dragoman. The ruins seemed literally 
without number, all bearing a certain family likeness to one another— 
square buildings with slender windows, and domes of varied form 
covered with arabesque tracery. They have no kindly moss or lichen, 
no veiling green of creepers or of grass ; but they rise from the arid 
sand or rock, sharp and clean-chiselled, as if they belonged to the 
world of yesterday. 

The old city is now “a couching place for camels.” They 
approach in line, following their self-elected leader, and are very 
particular in preserving their own order of precedence ; their action 
always looks shaky and disjointed, from the habit of moving the 
two “off” legs and then the two “near” legs simultaneously. 
Here they rest beside their Arab masters, whose long camel-hair 
robes, falling in large folds of heavy drapery, are always so attractive 
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to the artistic eye. These are real Bedouins—men whose glory it is 
to have no certain dwelling-place—to whom a halt thus near a city 
savours of danger, so that they long to be up and away, back in 
their own free desert, where the black tents lie and the homely 
home-welcome awaits them ; where at daybreak they hear their 
sheik call the solemn hour of prayer, and every man kneels at the 
door of his tent, with his face towards Mecca ; back to the old 
patriarchal life that has changed so little, while the wave of change 
and progress has swept over all other lands. 

There is still the old Bedouin honour in observing the wild rule 
of the desert. Should a wayfarer’s camel sink and die beneath its 
burden, the owner need only draw a circle round the dead beast and 
go on his way, secure of finding his goods untouched when able to 
return and remove them. And not only is the inviolable reverence 
for the hospitality of the tent, when once granted, fully maintained, 
but we are even told by travellers that they have occasionally left 
a tent in the desert for upwards of a twelvemonth, and returned to 

nd that not one cord or one peg had been touched. 

There have even been cases in which travellers, who, according 
to the rules of the desert, had been quite legitimately robbed, have, 
by a sudden appeal to the honour of their captors, obtained not only 
their freedom, but a restitution of their stolen property. Such was 
the experience of Sonnini, a scientific French traveller, who, when 
crossing the desert near the Natron lakes, was surprised by a troop of 
about a hundred well-mounted Bedouins. In presence of such a 
force, his own small party of six, two of whom were Egyptians, were 
altogether helpless. They were at once disarmed and stripped of 
their money, arms, provisions, and most of their clothes. The 
robbers then spread out their booty on the sand and proceeded to 
divide it among themselves. 

Meanwhile their Arab guide, Hussein, himself a Bedouin, though 
of another tribe, addressed a pathetic appeal to the robber chief. 
“ Arabs,” said he, “you have stripped a man entrusted to my protec- 
tion, and for whose safety I will stake my life ; a man with whom I 
have eaten, who has slept in my tent, and has become my brother! 
Never again can I enter that tent ; never again dare I return to my 
camp ; never more look upon the face of my wife or my children. 
Arabs! take my life, or restore to my brother every article of his 
property.” As he spoke, he snatched back his gun from the Arab 
who had first seized it, and levelled it at the chief, determined to 
shoot him in case of refusal, though weil aware that his own life 
would instantly be forfeit. 
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His brave bearing, combined with the pathos of his words, 
touched these sons of the desert. The sheik consented that every- 
thing should be restored, and though some of his followers sorely 
grudged giving up their spoils, every article was delivered up, with 
the exception of a considerable sum of money, which had been 
abstracted from M. Sonnini’s purse, and divided by the Arabs 
among themselves. The sheik was very particular in enquiring 
whether the full sum had been restored, but the traveller deeming 
himself fortunate to have got off so well, assured him that he had 
received everything right. 

Not content with this act of restitution, the Arabs now became 
exceedingly cordial. ‘The sheik insisted that M. Sonnini should ride 
his (the sheik’s) horse while he walked beside him. The same com- 
pliment was paid by other Arabs to his companions, all of whom 
thanked Heaven that no blood had been shed, at the same time 
blaming the foreigners for their temerity in exploring the desert, and 
thus, as it were, offering themselves as fair objects for pillage. 

As the sun set, the whole troop of Arabs knelt in devout worship 
in that bleak desert, having previously rubbed their arms and legs 
with its dry sand—a substitute for ceremonial ablutions, specially 
prescribed by Mahomet, who (himself an Arab) foresaw how often 
his followers would find themselves in the parched desert, and be 
unable to procure water for the washing which must invariably 
precede prayer. 

The amazing power of endurance of these Bedouins would astonish 
even a Highlander, more especially their almost incredible keenness 
of sight. ‘Those who possess camels are wealthy enough, as these 
supply them with all things needful—milk, cheese, fuel, raiment, 
tents ; even meat when they can afford to slaughter one of the herd. 
But many of the tribe are often miserably poor, and find enough to 
test their faith in the struggle for daily bread—a faith, however, 
which rarely seems to fail. . . . One of them was asked how he 
managed to live, whereupon he displayed his strong white teeth, 
saying, ‘“‘ He Who created this mill can easily supply it with material 
to grind.” 

At the time of my visit to Cairo, these men, like all their neigh- 
bours, were rigidly observing the long forty days of Ramadhan—a 
fast so real that, from sunrise to sunset, not one crumb of bread, one 
drop of water, one whiff of soothing smoke, inay pass their lips. Hard 
as this is at any time, conceive what it must be when working in the 
burning sun; for this holy season is an exceedingly movable fast, 
and sometimes occurs late in the spring. Still, the self-indulgent 
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mortal who would infringe the law would be held in sore contempt 
by men whose minds so thoroughly rule the poor body, and with 
such tyrannous empire. Imagine how they must despise our easy- 
going, comfort-loving lives. Imagine, too, how sore it must be for 
Mahommedan servants, under a burning Indian sun, to minister to 
our luxuries, while they themselves are keeping such a fast as this. 
The only exception to their law is in favour of travellers and young 
children, the latter being allowed to eat fruit, such as dates, or sugar- 
cane. 

Of course, these poor hungry creatures become highly irascible, 
and the peace of the domestic hearth is liable to be endangered. 
It is said that more divorces for incompatibility of temper occur 
during the Ramadhan than in all the rest of the year. It seems that 
in Egypt divorces are allowed on the most trivial pretexts. A wife 
may be returned to her father without any reason whatever being 
assigned, and her husband need only allow her maintenance for three 
months, at the end of which she is free to marry again. Should he, 
in the mean time, wish her to return, she must do so, and this little 
matrimonial difference may be repeated a second time. But if a 
third disagreement arise, the wife may not return till she has actually 
married another husband, after which she may, if she chooses, leave 
him and return to number one! Of course, this easy state of law 
leads to very rapid varieties in domestic establishments, more 
especially as four wives at a time are the prescribed allowance. It is 
considered advantageous to marry girls very young, as, after the age 
of fourteen, the father would receive a smaller dower, and this again 
would be very considerably diminished on her second marriage. 
Moreover, a girl's value depends much on her fat, the lean kine 
being in small estimation. 

While good old Mahommed Sheik (my dragoman) solaced his 
hunger by a little gossip with the Bedouins, I wandered on over 
those mountains of broken crockery and rubbish of every species, 
which have been accumulating for centuries till they form a natural 
feature in the landscape. Here, too (where all things worn and 
worthless find their last haven), among broken crockery and cast- 
away raiment, are laid the poor worn-out human machines that have 
finished their hard life-work. Thousands of humblest tombs lie 
here, half hidden by the shifting sand, and countless thousands of 
those too poor to raise the simplest monument have here buried 
their dead in the shallow sand—out of their sight indeed, but by no 
means beyond reach of the prowling pariahs, always on the scent for 
hid treasure, seeking what they may devour. It is a waste, howling, 
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boundless wilderness, with nothing to suggest the calm peace of 
God’s Acre. Strange it seems to stand here alone in the uncared- 
for desert, where on every side “ the dead of three thousand years” 
(perhaps of far more) sleep so silently beneath that blue heaven. . . . 
You think, and dream, and wonder— 


**O! I do ponder with most strange delight 
On the calm slumbers of the dead man’s night. — 
Would that the silent earth 
Of what it holds could speak, and every grave 
Be as a volume—shut, yet capable 
Of yielding its contents to ear and eye !”” 


I lingered among the tombs till towards sunset, when the carriage 
was to have met me at a given point. Our coachman for the day was 
a huge, ill-favoured monster, whom we had dubbed “The Egyptian 
Demon,” by reason of the brutal manner in which he flogged his 
horses. On the present occasion neither carriage nor demon were 
forthcoming. 

Foor old Sheik was faint with hunger, and had not even a light for 
the pipe which he held, ready to commence the moment the sun sank 
below the horizon. We dared not leave our trysting-place till after 
gunfire, as, till then, the carriage might come vé the Citadel and just 
miss us. That moment past, we started to walk towards the city ; the 
ploughing through deep sand was very tiring, but on and on we went 
among the ruins, half dreading the ghostly touch of some shadowy spirit 
that might leave us bereft of reason, according to the Arab tradition. 

At last my companion peeped into one of the dark buildings, then 
joyously bade me halt, for he had found a little group of friends squat- 
ting round a fire ; they offered him coffee and gave him a light, and 
in a few minutes he was ready to start again. By the time we reached 
the city it was quite dark. The streets were hushed and silent— 
and, as we dived down all manner of short cuts, there seemed no 
end to the intricate countless windings of those narrow overhanging 
streets ; often pitch dark from end to end—perhaps one man car- 
rying a hand-lantern, affording the only glimmer of light—along 
dead walls of dark mosques and dark gateways. They were 
just such places as might have dark tales to tell of intrigue and 
revenge. 

We scarcely met anyone, even the donkey-boys had all vanished 
from these deserted regions. At last, when I could hardly crawl 
farther, we hailed with delight the trot of little feet and captured one 
solitary donkey—a prize indeed. But, alas! its saddle was an Eastern 
saddle masculine, and how to stick sideways thereon was quite a 
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problem. For a short distance the good old Sheik supported me 
most affectionately, but I think he was decidedly relieved when I 
found there was no alternative but to ride @ califourchon, which he 
vowed was the orthodox attitude of Greek, Italian, and Turkish 
women—besides, as he justly remarked, “if we did meet acquaint- 
ances, they would not know us in the dark.” 

So on we went, through all manner of out-of-the-way places, and 
saw the evening life of Cairo, which consisted in universal coffee- 
drinking and smoking, to take off the first edge of hunger, after the 
long fasting day. Very picturesque were those well-lighted groups, 
as seen from the dark streets—the turbaned figures, the long pipes, 
the very coffee-pots, each with a grace of its own. Then we passed 
through the flaring bazaars, and saw them, too, under new aspects ; 
and at last, dismissing the small Arab and his donkey, rejoined some- 
what anxious friends ; and so ended a memorable night-ride through 
the ruins and byways of Cairo. 

An hour later we returned to the Citadel to witness the Dervish 
festival in the great solemn mosque; and truly, of all the strange 
varieties of religious observance which it has been my fortune to 
witness in many lands, I know none which has left so bewildering an 
impression on my mind as this. 

The building was lighted by a multitude of very Oriental hanging 
lamps. A great concourse of people moved silently over the soft rich 
carpets. They were not worshippers, but had assembled as spectators 
(partly awed, partly amused) of the strange ceremonial of a great 
company of Dervishes of diverse orders, whose worship was about to 
commence. 

The first set were Twirlers. They wear a tall conical hat of drab- 
coloured felt, a loose upper jacket, and a dress of white cotton, 
fitting to the figure, and hanging straight down to the ground, like a 
nightgown, gored, and weighted at the bottom with bits of lead. 
Their faces looked sickly and unnatural, as if they were hysterical— 
and no wonder! First a Dervish lays down a sheepskin on a 
praying carpet. This is emblematic of the founder of the order, and 
is reverenced accordingly, so each in turn bows to the carpet. Then 
enters the sheik—a sort of lord abbot, dressed in black and green— 
and kneels on the carpet, whilst his followers also kneel in silent 
prayer. A plaintive chaunt is now raised, after which a villanous 
brass instrument commences to play, whereupon the sheik rises, and 
heading the procession, each in turn again bows to the carpet—to 
the man in front of him—to the man behind him. Then, throwing 
off their upper jacket, they appear in the long white dress, cross their 
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hands on the breast, and with humble reverence kiss the hand of the 
sheik. Then slowly extending the arms, with the palm of the right 
hand turned up, and that of the left turned down, they commence 
twirling after the manner of children making “cheeses.” The skirt, 
held out by bits of lead, flies round ina circle. The head droops 
on one shoulder, the eyes are half closed, as though in some strange 
trance. 

Thus they continue to spin like tee-totums, revolving on their 
own axis, and, by some instinct, seem never to. touch one another. 
As the music quickens, so does the rate of rotation, but apparently 
without any consciousness on the part of the silent twirlers, whose 
pale, solemn faces wear a strange supernatural look of ecstasy. At 
the end of thirty minutes, at a given signal, the majority suddenly 
halt ; only two or three, extra devout, continue their strange giddy 
turning, like silent white moths, all the time that the Howling Der- 
vishes are going through their performances. 

These are dressed like ordinary Turks, with large turbans, which, 
in their excitement, they throw off, and the long hair which marks 
their saintly character falls below their waist. Like the Nazarites of 
old, they have vowed that no razor shall touch their head. Now the 
brazen instrument redoubles its hideous noise. The Dervishes rapidly 
sway from side to side, rolling themselves and their unlucky heads 
in wondrous style ; every feature writhes, the eyes roll wildly, while 
with deep sepulchral groan they grunt out Al-lah! Al-lah! Then 
with violent spasmodic jerks, dashing themselves backwards and for- 
wards, they touch the ground with their hands, and their wildly dis- 
hevelled hair tosses back right into our faces, when we shrink back 
in some alarm, and all the time the shout of Allah-el-Al-lah ! followed 
by a deep groan, goes on unceasingly in measured chorus. 

The exhaustion is terrific—every muscle strained—the eyes 
bloodshot—the mouth foaming—the whole frame quivering with 
frightful excitement. 

Suddenly, at the bidding of the priest, they halt, still swaying 
like drunken men. Rapidly they bend the knee a thousand times, 
still shouting the Holy Name ; then resume the grunting ; and still 
the white twirlers go on calmly rotating like some sleepy humming- 
top in a fairy dream. After an hour of this wild work the howlers 
have wrought themselves into a state of frenzied insanity, amounting 
to positive madness, and as they are by this time quite irresponsible, 
and the smallest excuse might rouse their fanatical rage, it was judged 
unsafe for us infidels to remain longer in the mosque. The evening’s 
excitement sometimes ends by producing cataleptic fits. 
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Amongst the strange beings was one who was unmistakably a 
gentleman ; he wore his ordinary dress and red fez. It was strange 
to see an educated man seeking favour of God by this frenzied 
“bodily exercise.” Favour of men is abundantly gained, as the 
reputed sanctity of the Dervish secures him admission wherever he 
may please to enter. Of course many of them are truly religious: 
men, others mere impostors who gain their living by writing charms 
and amulets, by divination, healing the sick by means of incanta- 
tions, and so on. Many are simply idiots, who for that very reason 
receive the sort of reverence accorded to such as are believed to be 
especially cared for by God, inasmuch as He has deprived them of 
responsibility. 

We quitted the hot glaring mosque, that in the morning had 
seemed so solemn and temple-like, and Mahommed Sheik was well 
pleased to see us safe outside of it, though his responsibility had 
been shared by an Egyptian officer, to whom Sheik whispered we 
should give a Backsheesh. The English officer who produced the 
tip blushed as he offered it, but it was accepted with perfect 
composure. 

And now we were once more beneath the quiet stars, and could 
breathe more freely in presence of the solemn night ; but we felt 
hushed and bewildered by the scene we had witnessed ; and the 
turning, twisting, twirling beings with the pale dreamy faces still 
seemed to be moving before us. I almost felt as if I should have 
brain fever, and be haunted by these creatures in perpetual motion 
(just as I always think a delirious chorister must inevitably be 
haunted by a pointed edition of the Psalms, with Big Words, 
and Middle-sized Words, and Small Words, and Little Tiny Words, and 
italics all jumbled together, and dancing up and down in a mazy 
whirl. 

We had all gone “to see the Dervishes,” rather inclined to 
laugh ; only expecting to see some men “ valsing heavenlily,” as a 
damsel told me her favourite partner did ; but there was an intense 
earnestness in the whole scene that quelled all sense of the ludicrous, 
and sent us away subdued and sad, only filling us with deepest pity 
for the strange beings of whose unsatisfying and unprofitable daily 
worship we had had this glimpse. Still more were we filled with 
wonder how so preposterous a ceremonial could be an off-shoot of 
grave, stately Mahommedanism ; by it acknowledged and cherished 
—the same solemn Mahommedanism that we had seen in India 
sneering so contemptuously at the vagaries of Hindoo faith. 

Then we bethought us of still stranger excrescences of a purer 
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faith—of Christian sects who pervert Scriptural injunctions to new 
meanings—of so-called “Jumpers,” who testify the gladness of the 
Christian life by jumping, because they say that of old “men leaped 
for joy”; while others twirl like the Dervishes, because Ezekiel said, 
“Turn ye, turn ye, why will ye die?” 

How many thousands quote St. Paul in support of their eccentric 
doctrines of every description, including spiritual wife-dom ; and how 
many more deem it necessary still to dance and sing after the 
example of David or Miriam, in token of spiritual joy. 

Witness such scenes as those enacted in Banffshire at the revival 
meetings, as described by the local papers:! scenes of intense 
so-called religious excitement ; when the whole multitude assembled 
from the neighbouring fishing villages, poured along the streets of 
Buckie, singing and dancing, waving their caps, Bibles, and hymn- 
books, and shouting Hallelujah! Great strong fishermen singing 
and shouting “till they were quite hot ;” women with their infants in 
their arms, and streaming hair, dancing and singing; lassies with 
their clothes tucked up as if they had just left their work joining 
hands and shouting ; boys and girls and little children all joining in 
the chorus. A new feature in the movement was the introduction of 
what is called the gospel dance. At first there was merely a keeping 
time to the hymn music, while the people sat, but soon they all 
joined in, and the whole crowd kept up a sort of interminable jig 
that was suggestive rather of an Irish fair than of a religious meeting 
in grave Scotland. Next followed the “ holy kiss,” as it is called ; a 
devotional exercise which, in spite of all Scriptural authority, our 
cold Western churches have in general seen fit to omit; though our 
Roman sister, with her usual wisdom, has substituted the kissing of 
certain holy toes ; a privilege which, as has been very justly observed, 
is not likely to foster excess. ‘The whole description might be that 
of the religious dance of the Himalayan Hill tribes round the ark 
of their god. 

Look too at the “Shakers” in America. Some recent spectators 
of their worship describe how men and women form in lines facing 
each other down the chapel, all dressed in a sort of conventual 
uniform. All join in most fervent hymns, and take it by turns to 
exhort one another. Then commences the mystic dance. All hold 
out their hands with the palms upturned as if waiting to catch a 
blessing. The women kiss each other, and dance and sing. After a 
while three brethren and three sisters stand in the middle, and the rest 
form a procession, two and two, holding their hands out open as 

1 Feb, 1871. 
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before ; men and women in different lines, each headed by an elder. 
With the utmost gravity and solemnity these now commence a 
curious hopping dance, which gradually quickens till it becomes a 
sort of reel, while those stationed in the centre sing hymns. 

The Shakers are said to acquire the same sort of inane expres- 
sion and pale complexion as the Dervishes. Frances Anne Kemble 
has given us a description of an American Shaker village, inhabited 
by seven hundred men and women, whose profession of religion has 
for one of its principal objects the extinguishing of the human race 
by devoting themselves, and persuading others, to celibacy and the 
strictest chastity. She says they are perfectly moral and exemplary 
in their lives and conduct, miraculously clean and neat, and incre- 
dibly shrewd, thrifty, and money-making. Their dress is hideous, and 
their worship, to which they admit spectators, consists of a fearful 
species of dancing, in which the whole of them engage, going round 
and round their vast hall or temple of prayer, shaking their hands 
like the paws of a dog sitting up to beg, and singing a deplorable 
psalm tune in brisk jig time: the men without their coats, in their 
shirt-sleeves, with their lank hair hanging on their shoulders ; the 
women without a single hair escaping from beneath their hideous 
caps ; mounted upon very high-heeled shoes, and every one of them 
with a white handkerchief folded napkin-fashion, and hanging over 
her arm. In summer they all dress in white, and what with their 
pale immovable countenances, their ghost-like figures, and ghastly 
mad spiritual dance, they looked like the nuns in “ Robert the Devil,” 
condemned to dance with ill-taught bears." 

Still pondering on these things, I fell into a troubled sleep, per- 
plexed with visions of human spinning-wheels and humming-tops 
spinning and humming for ever aad ever, to the hideous music of 
those brazen instruments ; and just when in my dream Dante was 
beginning a new canto thereupon, for his Inferno, I awoke to the 
consciousness that the sun was already above the horizon, and that 
we had no time to lose in starting on our further journey—by no 
romantic caravan of slow-stepping camels, but the swift train of 
English-built carriages, and the snorting iron horse. 

An hour later we were looking back regretfully, to catch one last 
glimpse of the beautiful mosque—whose white dome and minarets 
gleamed in the morning light—in truth, a stately temple. Much we 
marvelled to think that so fair an object should have been bequeathed 
to Cairo by so cruel a despot as Mahomet Ali—whose treacherous 
massacre of the Mamelukes, on the very spot where he subsequently 

1 Records of Later Life, by Frances Anne Kemble. 
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reared the mosque, was but one of his many deeds of blood. It is 
said that no fewer than twenty-three thousand of his subjects lie 
buried along the banks of the fresh-water canal which bears his name, 
all victims to the scourge of the cruel taskmaster of this hard-hearted 
tyrant. 

Certainly, if we may judge of a creed by the lives of those who 
profess it, mercy and justice are not prominent features in Mahom- 
medan faith. The Arab proverb says, “The worshipper will become 
like what he worships,” and the hard, unloving belief in a God 
who guides relentless, pitiless Fate, is reflected in the hard unbending 
character of the followers of the Prophet. 

The “La Allah-el-Allah” (there is no God but God) which 
greets your ear so often, is said to express to their mind a summary of 
all His absolute supremacy and resistless will ; together with the utter 
passiveness of all created beings as mere instruments for good or 
evil; tools utterly helpless in the hands of an omnipotent and utterly 
unsympathising Power. So this unloving faith produces an unloving 
life ; and the oppression of the poor under the amiable Turkish rule 
has become so entirely a matter of course, that they never even lift 
up their voice in remonstrance, but accept their lot in’ patient misery. 

One of their proverbs in allusion to this state of things is, that 
their masters “take from the sorefooted his sandals.” Another, 
referring to the custom of bribery, says, that “to seek for wealth 
without wealth, is like carrying water in a sieve ;” an expression of 
striking force to anyone who has watched their primitive method of 
irrigation, when, in order to raise water from a lower to a higher 
level, two men stand, one on each side of the lower ditch, swinging 
backwards and forwards, by means of two ropes, a frail wicker basket 
which allows about three-fourths of the water to run out, before it 
can possibly reach the upper ditch. 

They describe the generosity of their task-masters by saying 
that “it is easy to cut broad thongs from other men’s leather ;” a 
proverb which always reminds me of that charming definition of 
Benevolence as “the feeling which prompts A, on seeing B in 
trouble, to ask C to help him!” Theprocrastinating Turks say, that 
he who lingers by the way, and he who hastens, alike meet at the 
ferry ; but I believe that to the more diligent Arabs we owe the 
proverb that “ By the lane of by-and-bye, one comes to the gate of 
never.” In no other country have I seen a population that impressed 
me as being so abjectly poor and miserable as these Egyptian fellahs. 
They are said to be an utterly degraded race, but who can wonder if 
they are? 
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Poor wretches, they have hard enough lives, to make them as 
bad as they are called; no sunshine of happiness seems ever to gild 
their sad days. Nothing but work and oppression from their birth to 
their grave ; forced to labour at wages that will barely sustain life 
even in Egypt, and urged to their work by the sharp whips of Arab 
taskmasters. Even their little children are forced to work by the 
same whip, and you see little ones of five and six staggering along 
with a heavy basket-load of earth. The more independent agri- 
culturist fares little better, and it is computed that in work, in 
money, or in kind, he is compelled to give up ninety-five per cent. of 
the produce of his labour, thanks to the system of extortion, cheating, 
and beating whereby the revenue is collected. 

The sheik of each village contrives by dint of cruel beatings to 
extract the utmost farthing from the wretched fellahs under his rule, 
keeping for himself as much as he dare, though he, in turn, suffers 
the Naboot at the hands of the Nazir, another petty officer, of pea- 
sant origin like himself, and for that very cause al! the more ruthless. 
He knows that he must make his own harvest off the moneys paid by 
the sheiks, and yet receive the Naboot should he fail to satisfy 
the Turkish governor of the province, who also wants to take his 
pickings before handing over the revenue to the Pasha, and so it 
goes on. Of course the miserable fellah must beat some one, so he 
lords it in his own household, and wife and children suffer in their 
turn. If, as Keats says, 

** Love in a hut, on water and a crust, 
Is (Love, forgive us !) cinders, ashes, dust,” 

what must life be in an Egyptian mud-hut, with blows and bicker- 
ings to increase the ar.enities of poverty! It is a home of the earth 
earthy. The walls are of clay, the roofs of palm rafters covered 
with clay. No furniture save a clay bedstead over a clay oven, 
heated with fuel of camel-dung. On a clay dish-stand are set the 
earthen diskes and water-jars which constitute the “ plenishings ” of 
an Egyptian home. No wonder that the inmates should be more 
filthy and more wretched than anything you can well imagine. 

Then on we whirled over sand and pebbles—pebbles and sand— 
sometimes so strangely like our own desolate Culbyn sand-hills on 
the shores of Morayshire, that it seemed quite homelike! The sun 
set like a ball of fire, sending rays of ruby light athwart the desert, 
and darkness rapidly followed. Then came the clear moonlight 
gleaming on the white latine sails of boats sailing on the canal, close 
to the railway. Then Suez—then the Red Sea, 
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WINTER ANGLING. 


T is only the man having within him the true heart of a sports- 
man who is addicted to the practice of winter angling. Him, 
storm does not affright, nor cold deter. The elements enter not into 
his consideration further than the degree to which they affect the 
fishable quality of the water. The poetical side of the occupation 
is for the time obscured. Nature is no longer smiling with the light 
and shadow of gracefully waving foliage ; the bright colour has gone 
from her cheeks, the music of the soft wind from her voice. The 
swallow no more hunts the bee; there is no murmur of insects 
in the air. After the autumnal equinox the fair-weather angler lays 
aside his paraphernalia until the time when 


The crocus in the shrewd March morn 
Thrusts up its saffron spear. 


Or he may prolong his recess still further, dreading the strengthening 
cold which the proverb truly assigns to lengthening days. In the 
genial climate of such a county as Devonshire, he may be tempted 
forth on fine days to try the virtues of the March Brown, but more 
likely he will content himself with overhauling his gear, and wait till 
he can exclaim— 


’Tis the early April lark, 

Or the rooks with busy caw, 

Foraging for sticks and straw. 

Thou shalt at one glance behold 

The daisy and the marigold ; 
White-plumed lilies, and the first 
Hedge-grown primrose that hath burst. 


But the winter angler, strong in faith as in constitution, and loving 
his sport the better for the tribulation through which he possesses it, 
is on the alert in November, eager in December, enthusiastic in 
January, and desperate in February with the energy natural to one 
who sees a quick-coming end to his opportunities. On Boxing-day, 
1881, it is computed that not fewer than ten thousand anglers were 
out by the rivers within a twenty-mile radius of London. The green 
Christmas happened to be favourable for them, and so, obdurate to 





Winter Angling. 


the attractions of pantomime or of the domestic fireside, they braved 
the fog and damp, and plied their lines with a result that was deplored 
as ridiculously incommensurate with their labours. 

The mild winter is not loved by the angler unless in its earlier 
months there has been a wholesome preparation of frost. When the 
December and January days are warm, and the southerly and 
westerly winds seem to promise an abundance of sport, the 
winter angler often meets with direst disappointment. He holds, 
with the rest of the brotherhood, that there is nothing like keen frost 
for putting the fish into a proper frame of mind, and experience 
certainly in the main would appear to be on his side. Who cannot 
recall days when the moisture from his line froze in the rings of his 
rod ; when the hard snow crackled under his feet as he pursued his 
persevering way in search of pike or grayling, glowing cheerily all the 
while with the healthy glow which open-air exercise alone can give ? 
And who, sc drawing upon his memory, has not the satisfaction of 
adding that he has sometimes found such winter angling not only the 
most pleasant, but the most profitable ? 

The pike fisher, rightly enough, hails the winter as his especial 
privilege. The weeds have rotted, and, should there have been timély 
frost and flood, have been swept away with other @éris accumulated 
during the summer. The fish, deprived of their cover, retire to the 
deep water, and may there be found when judiciously called upon. 
They are in the finest condition in the depth of winter; there is a 
golden burnishment about the vestare of a well-fed pike during 
December, January, and part of February, that is not seen in full 
development at any other period of the season. Moreover, “the 
tyrants of the watery plain,” as Pope calls them, are now in possession 
of their full faculties, and when they do move, dash at you witha 
heartiness of soul beautiful to behold. Clearly, they are able to con- 
centrate their attention upon passing events better than when, in the 
spring, they push up between the confined embankments of a circum- 
scribed brook, and engage in marrying and giving in marriage ; or 
when, in May and June, they engage furnished lodgings for the season 
in the bowers of some aquatic forest, where, amongst the lilies and 
lovely growths which only dwellers below the surface of the water 
can thoroughly appreciate, they can meanwhile keep an evil eye upon 
the unwary fry out for a frolic ; or when, in the heat of July and 
August, they must needs get nearer heaven, and bask in the sun in 
happy indolence. The subaqueous coppices have been lopped and 
taken away, and should any fragments have been overlooked, they are 
not an attraction but an offence ; and as to shallows in winter time, 
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the pike knows better than to suppose that the dainty little silversides 
which sport there at Midsummer, are now to be deluded into even 
so much asa temporary visit. To the deeps, therefore, will they resort, 
and the angler has, so long as they there remain, the advantage of 
a fair field, and only so much favour as depends upon his own skill. 

The good old fashion of trolling with a gorge bait seems to be 
almost forgotten, and to be treated with scant respect by modern 
angling authorities, who, if they do not discountenance and despise 
it, certainly award to it the faintest of praise. I must confess toa 
liking for this ancient system, which was belauded and practised 
long before spinning was thought of. In country districts your 
accomplished troller may still be found, but, on the Thames, trolling 
is so little understood that the term is indiscriminately applied to all 
methods of spinning. Habit, I suppose, has much to do with these 
preferences, and I must confess that my introduction to the art of 
trolling was sufficiently pleasant to impress it upon my mind, and 
enlist for it the suffrages of fancy. 

Next to the Compleat Angler, no work on fishing has ever givea 
me so much delight as the little book by “yours in all Christian 
Services, Ro. Nobbes.” The edition which fell in my way was that 
of 1682, entitled “ The Compleat Troller, or the Art of Trolling. 
With a description of all the utensils, instruments, tackling, and 
materials requisite thereto ; with rules and directions how to use 
them. As also a brief account of most of the principal rivers in 
England. By a lover of the sport. Zrahit sua guemq: voluptas.” 

Nobbes was not, as many, spite of protests by several authors, 
still declare, the father of trolling, for he dedicates his book “ to the 
Right Worshipful James Tryon, Esquire, of Bullwick, in North- 
amptonshire ; a favourer of this art ;” and acknowledges with quaint 
courtesy and simple gratitude that from this worthy he “borrowed 
sparks which have since kindled and increased into a flame.” Master 
Nobbes was a diffident man, as his address “ to the ingenious reader” 
shows. He apologises for his work, but withal, he stands up boldly 
for his beloved sport of angling, as to which he says, “ Our simple 
art composes the soul to that quiet and serenity, which gives a man 
the fullest possession and fruition of himself and all his enjoyments.” 

And again, “ Though all these contentments and many more, both 
for Health and Pleasure, as well to gratifie the Senses and delight the 
Mind, do arise from this Cheap, and as some call it, mean Melancholy 
art; I say though all these satisfactions do proceed from it, and it 
propounds pleasure at such an easie rate, yet I expect to meet with 
no other Entertainment in the publishing of it than neglect, if not 
scorn, contempt, and neglect.” 
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With neither the one nor the other did I receive the wisdom of 
this philosophical pikemaster, but on the contrary, taking it to heart, 
with such improved tackle as the modern masters have provided, did 
I capture my first pike upon the principles he laid down. After the 
lapse of long years I can go through every phase of that achievement, 
from the catching of the gudgeon in the morning, to the clumsy cast 
of the bait across the mill-stream where, bending round by the 
willow bed, it became sober in its flow, laving, on the farther side, a 
fringe of flags following the sinuosities of the bank. Was it entangle- 
ment in a weed that after a few attempts arrested the hand, and 
caused the heart to beat quickly? But weeds do not give double 
knocks at your line, and then slowly take it against the current up 
to a quiet corner ; nor make the line tremble, even as trembled the 
hand that held the rod, fearing lest the operation should be checked, 
yet hoping that the gudgeon so unmistakeably struck would be as 
unmistakeably pouched. Had I not, for my consolation and 
guidance, the directions of Master Nobbes? “When,” he says, 
“you have diverted yourself as long as you think good with the 
pleasure of a bite, and can guess by the running of the Pike what 
progress he hath made in his repaste, by his ranging about for more, 
you may then hook him with a small jerk, and so take your fill of 
your coritented sport: for though we say of a Pike as of a Thief, 
give him Rope enough and he will hang himself, yet a fine gentle 
stroak will do him no harm, but rather secure him and entangle him 
the faster . . . . If he takes the Bait greedily at bottom and marches 
up Stream with it, or strikes across the River towards his hold, he 
will then probably lie still a little time, while he is: Pouching, as you 
may feel him check and tug at it ; from which place, if he goes 
quick, you may let him alone a little longer, for you may come to 
lose all for want of two or three minutes’ forbearance ; if he hath Jain 
still a while the second time and then runs with it, you may let him 
go with it still, if you have a desire to prolong the sport: if not, you 
may draw your Line streight, and with your Pole give him an easie 
stroke, and so feel him by degrees, till you come to see him ; but if 
he makes much resistance, and is very furious let him have Line 
enough, and give him his full swing: he will be very angry at first, 
till he is better pacified by losing of his strength.” 

Apology for so lengthy a quotation I do not presume to offer, 
for a generation, I fancy, has arisen which knows not Nobbes, and 
furthermore, the advice, in the main, may stand without correction, 
although the eminent troller worked with clumsier weapons than do 
we, and erred, as did Izaak Walton, in certain matters of Natural 
History, upon which knowledge in those days was not complete, 
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Spinning, it is not to be denied, is the highest branch of the art 
of pike fishing, and no man can take honours in that art who is not 
master of all its forms, either with natural bait or the numerous and 
on the whole successful imitations which have been invented. But 
to sneer at the troller as the deluded follower of a worn-out system, 
or to rank him with the meaner class of pot-hunters, is going altogether 
too far. There are even now, up and down rural England, as good 
anglers as ever tramped by river who troll from preference, and who 
stoutly contend that taking one month with another, and one river 
with another, they can show as satisfactory an account of pike killed 
as the best spinner that could be mentioned. 

Perhaps the chief reason for this preference will not appeal to 
everyonc ; to wit, the comparative immunity from hard work given 
by trolling. The theory is that every sportsman should be an iron 
individual who invites hardship as a badge of his tribe, and accepts 
severe toil as a prime necessity of sport. The time, however, arrives 
when our glorification in these Spartan sentiments is apt to cool. 
A harder day’s work than that involved in the persevering spinning 
of a broad river, whose banks are more or less wooded, and whose 
margin is fringed with rushes, I cannot at the present moment recall. 
There must be no pause in the in-gathering of the line if the regular 
motion of the bait, without which spinning is a delusion, is to be 
maintained, and the shoulders must be constantly engaged if the rod 
is to be manipulated in workmanlike style. Still, I grant, for my own 
‘part, better that than any form of winter fishing that necessitates a 
stationary angler. It is because trolling presents a happy medium 
between the stagnation of live-baiting and the liberal exertion of 
spinning that I uphold it, and if the spinner tells me of the well- 
known advantages of his favourite method, I might reply by pointing 
out certain others to be enjoyed by the troller alone. But I have no 
wish at this time to argue the point, my only object being, with 
becoming modesty, to put forward trolling as one of the most 
delightful forms of winter fishing. With your dozen silvery roach, 
dace, or gudgeon, packed snugly in a bed of sweet bran in a card- 
board box ; with your roomy bag at back, and gaff slung underneath 
it ; booted to the knees, and safe against the rain, you may wander, 
not lazily, but still at leisure, along your river, enjoying the prolonged 
sensation peculiar to the orthodox run secured by working your bait 
towards your feet, on the approved principles of trolling. The 
pauses incidental to gorging—and the more the merrier—afford a 
temporary and agreeable relaxation, during which all the senses are 
alive, so that the observant eye, brightened by the glow of expectancy, 
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has time and inclination to wander over land and water, and take in 
impressions that cannot fail to be happily tempered. 

Upon the pike itself, chief prize though it be of winter fishing, 
it is not now necessary to dwell at any length. The fish has 
been written of by able pens from time immemorial. He got into 
English heraldry before any other fish. Edward I. fixed the price of 
a pike higher than that of a salmon, turbot, or cod. Chaucer put 
the /uce in a stew, to point a very telling moral. It was a pike that 
Frederic the Second, “ governor of the Universe,” is said to have 
honoured by marking in 1232. The fish has been thought meat fit 
for kings and archbishops. And it is worthy of note that, through all 
the centuries, probably more falsehoods have been invented about the 
pike than over all other freshwater fish combined. 

Touching this latter consideration, a few months ago there was 
a paragraph industriously ,“ going the rounds,” which really gives 
colour to the frequent accusation of romancing brought against the 
angler. The story is bold and circumstantial. 

A sportsman, so it runs, not a dozen miles from town, strolled 
out one morning with his gun and shot a “ bobtail blue rock” which 
had escaped from the dangers of a recent pigeon-match. The bird 
fell into the lake, and “ the well-known shot was surprised to see an 
enormous jack of some twenty lbs. draw the bird under water and 
disappear.” The voracious pike undoubtedly has a weakness for 
such delicacies as moorhen or dabchick, and would not perhaps 
draw the line at a blue rock. Still, it was curious that the fish should 
have been so near the edge at that time of the year, and still more 
curious that the sportsman should have been able with such arith- 
metical nicety to gauge the weight. However, the real curiosity was 
tocome. The narrative goes on to state that a sow and litter were 
prowling along the margin in search of dead bait left by the previous 
day’s pike fishermen, and that one of the porkers, stepping in to 
secure a floating roach, was seized “>y an enormous pike, who 
dragged him out of his depth, where he was joined by another 
member of the finny species.” Of course, for a while it was pull 
pike, pull pig; but the latter “being fat amd one of W.’s own 
breeding,” the brace of pike, unable to effect a successful gorge, 
came off worst in the transaction. The pig stuck in their throats 
almost as if it were an embodied lie, and “in this state they were 
both dragged ashore.” The size of these specimens of the fresh- 
water shark is not given ; but as the jack which bagged the pigeon 
was, just in passing, as it were, mentioned as being of some twenty lbs., 
and one of the pig-hunters was thought worthy of being described as 
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enormous, the inference is that they were of phenomenal dimensions. 
The tragic group—a brace of gigantic pike, side by side, gagged 
by a pig, upon which their hungry jaws had immovably closed— 
has, let us hope, been preserved. It is a thousand pities that poor 
Frank Buckland is not alive to hand it down to posterity in im- 
perishable casting. In its way it would be a curiosity, and a unique 
contribution to any natural history museum. Even the little inci- 
dent of a pig taking to the water at so early an age is not without 
its value, opening up as it does a possibility of swine being educated 
to supersede water-spaniel or retriever. The weak point of the 
story is the unhesitating estimate of the fish that escaped with the 
pigeon, and the silence observed with regard to the larger mensters 
that did not escape. With a small amount of corroboration, we have 
here a story that might be added to the well-known instances of the 
angling books, such, for example, as Gesner’s pike which attacked a 
mule, or the 170-pounder which, according to a paragraph in a 
London newspaper in the middle of the last century, pulled a parish 
clerk into a pool and would have devoured him, but for his agility in 
swimming ashore. The late W. Barry, whose charming essays on 
sport have been published, told me that he once heard an angling 
club described as “‘a place where fishermen meet to tell lies.” This, 
of course, was cruelly unkind, and even libellous. Far be it from 
me to suggest a doubt of the truth of the pike-and-pig fatality to 
which I have called attention. At the same time, it is not to be 
denied that, as it stands, the story is calculated to give the brethren 
of the angle a bad name, not so much perhaps because the general 
reader would be sceptical about the facts, as on account of a certain 
slovenliness and even barrenness in the matter of authentic data. 

At the same time, one might almost believe any story told of a pike; 
and there are few anglers who might not from their own experience 
make statements of actual occurrences which none would believe. 

The entertaining author of My Life as an Angler relates a 
humorous instance of incredulity anent a pike story. Ata country- 
house breakfast-table in Lincolnshire a discussion arose upon the 
merits of pike as an article of food, and no doubt the contempt 
natural amongst gentlemen used to salmon- and trout-fishing was 
freely expressed. One of the party sallied forth during the day to 
reduce the question to the test of practical experience. The lake 
which promised success yielded nothing. The angler thereupon 
moved to a stream which he describes as clear as crystal and not 
more than a yard deep, and saw a pike of about eight or nine pounds 
in weight poising himself in midwater. The bait (a dace) was 
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“chucked” to him, and the fish at once took it. The angler does 
not explain what tackle he used, but, as he “ promptly drew my 
friend ashore,” we may assume it was something of a snap character. 

Be that as it may, he “gently put him in again, on which he paddled 
off a short distance, wheeled round, and stationed himself much as 
at first. I threw the bait again ; he seized it immediately, and this 
operation was repeated some five or six times.” It is not surprising 
that at the seventh or eighth trifling of this sort the pike became 
suspicious, and was killed the next time he seized the dace. Nor is 
it astonishing, perhaps, to find the angler’s account of the adventure 
politely discredited. “ There was,” he says, “a distinguished com- 
pany to partake of him "—meaning the pike—“ one peer, one bishop, 
two or three baronets, and many county notables. I told my tale as 
I have told it above : the company was far too dignified for anything 
like direct contradiction, but I heard two or three dry coughs, and 
another subject was introduced at once. Plainly, not a soul believed 
me. I have repeated the story since in many companies, but have 
no recollection of ever finding any Christian or Samaritan yield the 
slightest credence thereto. I once told it at an anglers’ dinner of 
about twenty assembled by my excellent old friend Teale, of Leeds, 
to meet Frank Buckland. On that celebrated occasion every man 
excelled his. neighbour’s fishing anecdotes with some yet wilder tale, 
but the above simple story was rejected by all as a cram entirely 
beyond deglutition.” There is no reason to doubt the story, never- 
theless. A hungry pike is quite capable of all that is told by the 
narrator of this dreadful instance of unbelief amongst the higher 
orders, even a bishop playing the 7dé/e of Thomas Didymus. 

Next to the pike must come the grayling as an object of regard 
to the winter fisher. The streams in which it is to be found, how- 
ever, are comparatively few, and as the fish has a much more delicate 
nature than either the pike or any of the coarse fish which engage the 
attention of the bottom-fisher, grayling fishing is confined to a select 
number of anglers. The grayling is the only fish to be taken with a 
fly during mid-winter. It furnishes the nicest description of angling, 
and, of course, for table purposes it is immeasurably superior to the 
pike. Very pretty sport, indeed, it is during the sunny mid-day 
hours of a December day, when the frost has whitened the ground, 
and made the air crisp, when the grass, out of the track cf the sun- 
beams, sparkles as with diamond dust, and when the blue smoke 
ascends straight from the cottage chimney and curls delicately 
amongst the bare branches of the great tree which shelters it, to 
catch with a small fly and fine tackle half a dozen brace of pounders 
for the Christmas dinner. Just for two or three hours, though not an 
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insect can be discovered on the wing, the grayling, in the slyly- 
gliding eye and tail of a stream, will rise boldly, even if, in the shade 
of the further bank, the frost still holds. The remark made on a 
preceding page as to the effect of frost upon winter fishing applies, 
perhaps, to no fish so much as the grayling. The winter of 1881-2 will 
long be remembered as one of unnatural mildness. The prevalent 
winds were from the quarters which the angler loves, and during the 
two most winterly months of December and January the rivers were for 
the most part exceedingly favourable for all kinds of fishing. But it 
was, notwithstanding, a particularly disappointing season for the 
angler, and to none more than the grayling-fisher. Soft breezes, 
well-tempered water, spring-like sunshine were for him in vain ; were 
in truth a mockery. For some reason or other, the grayling steadily 
refused to be tempted by the flies, at which in ordinary years he rose 
gallantly, and the lack of frost was the explanation given, by way of 
consolation, north, west, and midland. Even the Dove, which as a 
rule used amply to repay the winter fisher for his tramp up the 
Derbyshire dales, was a chronic blank, nor, fortunately, did the user of 
worms and gentles fare better than the more legitimate sportsman, 
the patron of the fly-rod. “The glorious Bishop of Milan,” says 
Walton, “who lived when the Church kept fasting days, . . . 
called him the ‘ flower fish,’ or ‘flower of fishes,’ and was so far in 
love with him that he would not let him pass without the honour of 
a long discourse.” The elegant, gamesome grayling was, if legend 
speaks truly, always a favourite with the Church,and, according to some 
historians, owed its introduction into England to a monkish appre- 
ciation of its excellence in the refectory ; but even Ambrose, the 
Saint, would surely have excommunicated it for its unaccountably 
churlish behaviour during the past winter. 

The scientific bottom-fisher is, of course, also in his glory in the 
winter months. He knows that roach and perch, and maybe dace 
and chub, are then in the best condition, and that the largest fish 
are most likely to be hooked. What he may lack in quantity he 
may fairly hope to gain in quality. Bottom-fishing in winter, how- 
ever, is sport only for anglers of strong constitutions, and it is during 
the bitter weather, when the searching blasts penetrate the very 
marrow, and the monotonous float never goes beneath the surface, 
that the patience of the shivering fisherman has her perfect work. 
In the deep “ swims” what of large roach there may be in the shoal 
will, under ordinary conditions, freely take the bait, and often a 
coarser bait than the angler dares attempt at any other period of the 
year may be employed. The perch will have donned his most 
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superb. colours, and will not hesitate to boldly appropriate the bait 
intended for the pike. After a flood, rare store of fish may be 
reckoned upon in the backwaters and eddies of a river inhabited by 
perch, and the sun that is unfavourable for other descriptions will 
not render timid this dashing Zouave of the stream. <A day’s perch- 
fishing seldom comes amiss to any sort of angler. It reminds the 
veteran of the mill-pool of his far-off school-days, and the gleeful 
success through which, with rude appointments, he contracted a 
lasting love for the gentle art. It is like rabbit-shooting, in that 
the sportsman who has flown at the highest game the world can 
offer, to the last day of his life loves occasionally to come back to it. 
One has a sneaking kindness too for the fish itself. Hear what a 
learned and reverend authority like the author of Motes on Fish 
and Fishing says : “ He is both handsome and beautiful. His sym- 
metry is perfection, and in this respect I hardly know a fish I admire 
more. He is resplendent with colour, both in harmony and contrast. 
The dark transverse bars zebra-wise striping his pale-shaded green 
body, his beautifully arranged scales, the bright vermilion of his 
anal and caudal fins, the golden irides of his eyes, and his white 
belly, make a picture which perfectly fills the ichthyologically admiring 
eye.” And indeed it is so. This lover-like language is not over- 
drawn. 

The fine determined disposition of the perch, when he takes up 
particular quarters, and is inclined for business, I can illustrate by a 
recent anecdote. In a small country town, not to be named, the 
odour of pancakes proclaimed Shrove Tuesday ; the green winter had 
made green fields in advance, and the rooks were uproarious over 
their domiciles in the tops of the leafless clms. The little river 
looked very tempting, and I strolied down to a favourite spot where a 
brother of the angle sat rod in hand. Some little time before, he 
had been fishing for roach in an eddy, and had been in angler’s 
parlance “ carried away.” The one description of fish, it should be 
interpolated, which the river had been supposed for years to lack, 
was the perch. But as it occurred to my friend that he had to thank 
a perch for his broken foot-line, he, by way of experiment, rigged up 
stouter tackle, and put on his largest worm; in a few moments a 
fine perch was fighting hard for liberty, with its dorsal fin, as usual, 
raised in defiance to the last. ‘Then followed an extraordinary run 
of luck. In the course of three hours the angler had caught, without 
moving from his seat on the rustic bridge, eleven perch, all over a 
pound in weight. Two days later another angler, accidentally 
hearing the news, and having access to the privileged water, hurried 
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from town, and sat himself down on the identical seat, if haply one 
member of that once goodly shoal remained. He too was fortunate. 
To his lot fell five perch, the largest weighing two pounds and a 
quarter, and they were caught from the same spot in the eddy as 
before. The next evening the original discoverer of the rare fortune 
thought it worth while to try again, and he secured two other fish and 
lost two. It was at this juncture that I passed by on the other side 
of the river, surprised to learn from ocular demonstration that every 
member of that hapless flock had not been taken. The next morning, 
having a spare half-hour before the starting of the train, I resolved, 
in a forlornish-hope kind of spirit, to go through the form of perch- 
fishing on my own account from the now famous seat, and I soon 
had the pleasure of landing a fish of one pound twelve ounces, and 
two half-pounders; and of returning to the water a tiny perchlet, 
lovely enough in shape and tinting for a breast-pin or brooch. The 
shoal had somehow wandered into the eddy, and, contracting a fatal 
love for their new home, had remained in possession until probably 
not a sizable fish escaped. 

But, with all its delights, winter angling comes to an end without 
poignant regret. Before the ripe summer fishing there is an interval 
of rest for the coarser fish, and trout and salmon for those who can 
travel to seek them. The pike have respite till June, and should 
have respite till September. When next the bottom-fisher sallies 
forth he finds once more the bountiful picture of which we all dream 
even in the brightest days of the happiest winter:— 

Summer glows warm on the meadows, the speedwe'l and goldcup and daisies 
Darken ’mid deepening masses of sorrel, and shadowy grasses 
Show the ripe hue to the farmer, and summon the scythe and the haymakers 


Down from the village ; and now, even now, the air smells of the mowing, 
And the sharp song of the scythe whistles daily, from dawn till the gloaming. 


REDSPINNER. 





STAR-CLOUDS AND STAR-MIST. 


HERE are some scientific questions which have excited an 
interest seeming at a first view disproportioned to their in- 
trinsic importance. Sometimes the distinguished position of those 
who have taken part in scientific discussion, at others the skill and 
acumen with which rival theories have been maintained, have directed 
exceptional attention to particular questions. Too often personal 
animosities have become associated with a subject of discussion ; for 
unfortunately it sometimes happens that 


The man of science himself is eager for glory and vain, 
An eye well practised in nature, a spirit bounded and poor. 


But there have also been occasions when the singular progress of a 
dispute, the swaying hither and thither of contending evidence, and 
even the repeated apparent settlement of the question, by what seems 
like overwhelming evidence on one side or the other, have given the 
discussion a singular (perhaps a factitious), and in a sense an almost 
romantic interest. 

Among questions of this sort, few have been more interesting 
than the subject of which I propose to give now a short sketch, 
partly historical, partly explanatory—the history running up to this 
present time, the explanation to be completed only hereafter, and 
perhaps at a very remote date, if at all. 

When the depths of the heavens are explored with a powerful 
telescope a number of strange cloud-like objects are brought into 
view. It is startling to consider that if the eye of man suddenly 
acquired the light-gathering power of a large telescope, and if at the 
same time all the single stars disappeared, we should see on the 
celestial vault a display of the mysterious objects called nebule or 
star-clouds, exceeding in number all the stars which can now be seen 
on the darkest night in winter. The whole sky would seem mottled 
with these singular objects. With reference to nebulz, or rather to 
certain classes of them, opposite views were for a long time main- 
tained by astronomers. ‘ Whether,” said Humboldt, half a century 
since, “the cloudy masses referred to be indeed composed of 
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luminous matter, or whether they are merely remote, closely 
crowded, and rounded clusters of stars, is a question which has for 
more than two hundred years been agitated among astronomers.” 
Galileo and Kepler and Halley discussed the question when as yet 
the nebulz might be counted on the fingers of one hand. I might, 
indeed, even go further back, and quote views of Tycho Brahe, who 
wrote before the telescope was invented. Later, the Cassinis and 
Mitchel, on one side, Derham, Lacaille, and Kant, on the other, 
supported the rival theories according to the evidence available in 
their day. Then came the wonderful labours of Sir William Herschel, 
who in an age when nebulz had been counted by tens, continued to 
send in to thé Royal Society lists of thousands of these objects. His 
discoveries attracted fresh attention to the subject of controversy. 
Holding first the opinion that all nebule are star-clouds—that is, 
closely aggregated congeries of stars, reduced by distance to the 
appearance of clouds—Herschel came round in the latter part of 
his career to the contrary view, and gradually, after many disputes 
among his followers and opponents, the question was held to be 
settled in favour of the opinion he maintained. How, sirce then, a 
contrary opinion gradually struggled into favour, and was eventually 
established, as was thought, upon the firmest possible basis; how this 
opinion, at the moment when it seemed that all astronomers were 
about to accept it, suddenly and unexpectedly received the coup de 
grace from an eminent physicist of our day; and how later the simple 
interpretation, which seemed thus suggested, has been in turn rendered 
doubtful by fresh evidence, is what I now propose to explain. 

It will not be uninteresting, however, to examine briefly in the 
first place some of the more striking features of the wonderful universe 
of nebulz. ‘There are, indeed, few subjects in astronomy better 
calculated to excite emotions of astonishment and awe than those 
which are associated with the remotest depths of space yet reached 
by the telescope. The feeling with which men in all ages regarded 
the star-lit vault of heaven is far less intense than that with which 
the astronomer gazes into depths “ to which the visible skies are but 
as the portal,” and analyses the fantastic star-clouds which come into 
view with each increase of telescope power. “System on system of 
majesty unspeakable, float,” said the late Professor Nichol, “ through 
the fathemless ocean of space. Our Galaxy, with splendours that 
seem illimitable, is only an unit among unnumbered throngs ; we can 
think of it, in comparison with creation, but as we were wont to think 
of one of its own stars.” But now a yet more startling view of the 
habitudes of space is presented to our contemplation. Recognising 
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the possibility that some nebular objects which the telescope reveals 
to us may be systems of stars external to our own, and in a sense 
resembling it, we are yet forced to recognise the existence of vast 
wildernesses of matter presenting no characteristics such as we had 
become accustomed to. We learn to recognise in our own stellar 
system a far more varied structure than we had hitherto supposed it to 
have ; while as respects external galaxies, not new systems merely, but 
new kinds of systems are revealed, while the imagination is left to 
picture yet more wonderful systems of systems within depths to which 
the most powerful telescopes yet made by man cannot penetrate. 

It was early recognised by Sir William Herschel that the nebulz 
admit of being arranged into certain very distinct classes. There are 
the star-clusters, splendid gatherings of stars, the most striking per- 
haps of all telescopic objects. Some of these are so magnificent 
that what Professor Nichol said of them is probably not far from 
the truth, viz. ; “That no one has ever seen them in a telescope of 
adequate power without uttering a shout of wonder.” Then, as 
though by mere increase of distance, we have star-groups of less 
splendour, their constituent orbs more and more closely congregated, 
until at length we either reach depths at which it is no longer possible 
to distinguish separate stars, or else we examine regions where the 
stars are in reality so much smaller and so much more closely set 
that they seem to form mere aggregations of star-mist. Among such 
telescopic objects are to be seen nebulz whose characteristics suffice 
to show that could we only increase the power of our telescopes we 
should discern the separate stars now lost to us under a milky haze. 
A sparkling appearance which the practised observer cannot fail to 
recognise indicates that the source of the light consists of a multitude 
of brilliant orbs, and not of a luminous haze or mist. 

Respecting the important classes of nebulz just spoken of, but 
one opinion prevailed till recently among astronomers. ‘These 
clusters have been held to be so many distinct aggregations of stars 
scattered throughout the depths of space at various distances, many of 
them comprising within their bounds a far larger number of orbs than 
the naked eye perceives upon the darkest and clearest night. The same 
opinion was also formed of those objects which, in the magnificent 
telescope of Lord Rosse, have been found to present a spiral or 
whirlpool appearance. Indeed, there were those who looked upon 
our Galaxy as being a member of the same class, so that to astrono- 
mers in those outlying universes the Milky Way, and all the stars 
which deck our nocturnal skies, would seem reduced to a small spiral 
coil of hazy light. Whether this opinion, or the general view which 
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associates the stellar cluster with a theory of external galaxies, be 
correct, it is not here my special purpose to inquire. I mention the 
view because it for a long time held undisputed sway among astro- 
nomers, and because it conveniently illustrates the aspects of certain 
classes of nebulz. 

What was disputed among astronomers, even in the time when 
the theory just described was accepted, was the question whether we 
can pass from the forms of nebulze above described to those which 
remain to be considered, or whether a broad line of demarcation 
separates the latter entirely from the former, and forces us to look 
upon them as objects of quite another kind. 

In searching over the heavens Sir William Herschel came across 
certain objects which might very well at first sight be mistaken for 
tailless comets, or even for enormous planets removed to so great a 
distance from the sun as to shine with a very feeble light. He called 
these objects planetary nebulz. As described by him they presented 
a most perplexing subject of inquiry. ‘ They are,” he wrote, “ some- 
what extraordinary objects, with round or slightly oval disks, in some 
instances quite sharply terminated, in others a little hazy at the bor- 
ders, and of a light exactly equable, or only a very little mottled, which 
in some of them approaches in vividness to the light of actual planets.” 

It was principally the examination of these strange objects that 
led Sir William Herschel to abandon the view that all nebulz are com- 
posed of stars. It was the peculiarity of this admirable astronomer 
that he added to extraordinary skill as an observer an acumen in the 
interpretation of observations which has never perhaps been equalled. 
I may notice in passing that the two qualities are seldom found in 
combination, at least in their highest excellence. Observers of the 
utmost eminence might be named who have been wholly wanting in 
the power of drawing from their observations the inferences justly 
deducible from them. And on the other hand, our leading theorizers 
in astronomy have seldom shown any considerable, or even mode- 
rate, powers of observation. It may undoubtedly be ascribed to the 
union of the two qualities in their highest excellence in Sir William 
Herschel, that his labours have influenced in so remarkable a manner 
the progress of modern astronomy, and that the praise bestowed upon 
him of having broken down the barriers of the heavens (calorum per- 
rupit claustra, says his epitaph in Upton churchyard), has not been 
looked upon as exaggerated. 

After duly weighing all the circumstances connected with the 
planetary nebulz, this great astronomer at length came to the con- 
clusion that they should rather be looked upon as presenting the 
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matter from which at some distant epoch a single star is to be formed 
than as consisting of a multitude of stars removed to a very enormous 
distance. Strange as the idea may seem at first, it does not seem 
improbable when all the circumstances are considered. If we look 
at our sun and his attendant system of planets, and note the 
brilliancy of his light, the apparent density of his mass, and the 
solidity of the orbs which circle around him, it will indeed appear 
amazing that any could be found so bold as to associate that 
system with a faintly luminous globe of gaseous matter such as 
Herschel supposed a planetary nebula to be. In every aspect, in 
brilliancy, in density, in solidity, the contrast seems most striking. 
But when we come to consider the enormous volumes of the plane- 
tary nebulz, we find that on the lowest possible estimate of the 
density of the gas supposed to form them, they must contain an 
amount of matter fully equal, in many instances, to that contained in 
the whole solar system; and that, therefore, we cannot doubt that 
from their condensation solid bodies as large as our sun, or larger, 
might very well be constructed. 

A few facts drawn from the calculations of the younger Herschel 
will suffice to show that this conclusion is just. There is to be 
found in the constellation of the Water-bearer a planetary nebula 
with respect to which it has been shown that supposing it not farther 
from us than the nearest fixed star, its globe would fit into the 
enormous orbit of distant Uranus, somewhat as a terrestrial globe 
within its brazen meridian. It follows that this nebula, at the lowest 
computation—for no one doubts that the nebulz are far beyond the 
nearest fixed star—has a volume exceeding the sun’s nearly seventy 
thousand millions of times. It would follow, of course, that the 
matter of which it is made must be lighter than that which forms the 
sun, in an exactly corresponding proportion, if this nebular globe 
and our sun exactly counterpoised each other. Matter such as this 
would be fifty million-fold lighter than common air! One peculiarity 
of the planetary nebule is very striking. It has been observed that 
whereas among the single stars a bluish or greenish tint is never 
noticed, all the cotoured stars being red, orange, or yellow, several 
of the planetary nebulz are characterised by a very distinctly marked 
tinge of bluish green. We shall presently see the meaning of this 
peculiarity. 

For reasons which will appear in the sequel, I mention at this 
stage certain nebulz which astronomers associated formerly with the 
planetary nebule. These are the singular objects called ring-nebule. 
In these we see a well-marked circular or oval ring of light surround- 
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ing a space which is either wholly dark or illuminated with a fainter 
light than the enclosing ring. We must also include in the same 
category the strange object called the dumb-bell nebula, which, as 
seen by Sir William Herschel, presented the figure of an oval spot 
of milky light, enclosing a brighter portion shaped somewhat like a 
dumb-bell. 

The last order of nebulz is that from which Sir William Herschel 
derived the strongest arguments in favour of his view .that a 
substance of a truly nebulous character, or star-mist as some 
astronomers named the supposed matter, is diffused in enormous 
masses throughout universal space. Anyone who looks at the three 
small stars which form the “Sword of Orion” (easily recognised by 
their position beneath the three bright stars of his belt), will notice, 
if the night be dark and clear, that one of them is involved in a faint 
nebulous light. That light is the famous nebula in Orion, which 
has perhaps attracted more notice among observers than any other 
celestial object, except the sun and perhaps the Saturnian ring- 
system. In a powerful telescope this nebula is the strangest and 
most fantastic object that can be conceived. “ Inexplicable to the 
instructed as to the uninstructed eye,” says one who was privileged 
to examine the nebula with the highest telescopic power yet placed 
at man’s disposal, “ each can but gaze on those inextricable branches 
and windings, those cloudy masses thinning off into the veriest 
shadows of being, or those other bright but comparatively isolated 
patches lying as it were on the shore of absolute blackness ; yes ! 
forms so mysterious none can describe, or while they contemplate 
them imagine description to be possible.” In another place, he 
says, “ How gorgeous the brighter parts of the nebula. How 
countless those streamers branching from it on every side! How 
strange, especially, that large horn on the north rising in relief from 
the bleak skies like a vast cumulus cloud !” 

The Orion nebula may be looked upon as a type of the class of 
objects known as the irregular nebule. Extending over a wide 
range of sky, over a range which indeed grows larger and larger with 
each increase of telescopic power, these objects incalculably exceed 
all other known objects in volume, even if we suppose them to be no 
farther from us than the nearest of the fixed stars. There are not 
many irregular nebulz, yet they probably cover a greater extent of 
the heavens than all the others—six thousand in number together. 
One in the southern heavens, known among astronomers as the great 
nebula in Argo, surpasses the Orion nebula in easy visibility, 
Indeed, from my own observations, I can confirm the statement 
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made some ten or twelve years ago by Major J. Herschel, in a letter 
from India, that “the eye catches the nebula as readily as it would 
the Pleiades.” The statement is the more noteworthy from the fact 
that when Sir John Herschel surveyed the southern heavens the 
nebula could not be seen with the naked eye. It must be mentioned, 
however, that in that day there was a brilliant star shining right 
through the heart of the nebula, which probably dimmed its apparent 
lustre. This star, though still in its old place, is now so much 
fainter as to be barely visible to ordinary eyesight. 

It need hardly be pointed out that the enormous nebule now 
considered must at once be placed in a class apart from others, 
whatever opinion we might form of their constitution. If a star- 
cluster were to approach so near to us as to cover the same extent 
of sky as the Orion nebula, it would blaze with a-lustre sufficient to 
convert night into day. On the other hand, if the Orion nebula 
really consisted of stars, placed at so vast a distance as not to be 
separately visible, all the systems of stars we have as yet considered 
would shrink into utter nothingness in comparison with so enormous 
auniverse. A parallel has sometimes been drawn between the great 
Orion nebula and another known as the Andromeda nebula, and 
also as “ the Transcendently Beautiful Queen of the nebule.” Each 
is easily visible to the naked eye on a clear and moonless night, and 
each, though examined with the largest telescopes ever constructed, 
resisted (until quite recent times) all the efforts made by observers 
to resolve them into stars, or at least into discrete points of light. 
But here the resemblance ceases. The Andromeda nebula is 
comparatively regular in figure, is very much smaller than the Orion 
nebula, and there is no marked increase in its apparent extent, as 
larger and larger telescopes are directed towards it. We have seen 
that the irregularity of the Orion nebula is its most marked 
characteristic, and also that there seems to be no limit to its 
apparent dimensions, each increase of light-gathering power having 
brought new branches and outlying streamers into view. It was 
therefore a mistake to suppose that the course of discovery respecting ~ 
the Andromeda nebula could in any way illustrate the nature of the 
Orion nebula. Moreover, as we shall see, very decisive evidence has 
been obtained of a total dissimilarity in the constitution of these 
objects. 

Sir William Herschel’s arguments respecting the Orion nebula 
and the other objects of the same class may be stated as follows ; 
So long as it is possible to do so, we should be led to prefer that 
interpretation of observed phenomena which corresponds most closely 
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with the analogies we are familiar with. But in the case of the 
irregular nebulz we must depart from all such analogies. If they 
are galaxies of stars, their dimensions must exceed those of all 
other star-systems taken together; if their dimensions correspond 
with those of other stellar universes, their constitution must be 
totally different. Having a choice of two views, each of which 
involves a total want of analogy with all that is elsewhere to be 
observed, that view seems most reasonable which does not require us 
to assign to these objects dimensions altogether inconceivable. For 
although there is nothing in the universe to be paralleled with the 
irregular nebulz, we have instances, even within the range of the 
solar system, of objects (the comets) which are of a totally different 
constitution from the rest of the system they belong to. Such, then, 
the irregular nebulz may be—aggregations of some unknown form of 
matter subserving purposes in the economy of nature which are at 
present altogether unintelligible to us. They may be constituted of 
the same material as the planetary nebule, but whereas these, owing 
to the regularity of their figure, may be looked upon as undeveloped 
stars, the wild and fantastic wisps of the irregular nebulz afford no 
intelligible evidence of the processes they are undergoing. 

During the first quarter of the present century Herschel’s views 
were almost universally accepted among astronomers. The skill 
with which he had prepared the ground for the theory, and the 
address with which he drew illustrations of his theory from the num- 
ber of nebulz which he had observed, would seem to have forced 
the new views upon the acceptance of his contemporaries. He 
pointed to nebulz presenting every variety of structure, and in every 
stage of progress from the stage of simple globes of star-mist up to a 
state of condensation in which scarcely any nebulosity could be 
perceived. Nay, he went further, and included our own sun among 
the number of condensing systems. Viewed from a great distance, 
he said, there can be little doubt that our sun would appear as a 
star involved in a nebulous light; for the phenomenon called the 
Zodiacal Light surrounds the sun on every side to a distance of 
seventy or eighty millions of miles, and this envelope could present 
no other than a nebulous appearance. 

Time passed, and many theories of Sir William Herschel’s, 
which had seemed bold if not rash at the time of their promulgation, 
had been established on a sure basis by the labours of his successors. 
But his hypothesis of star-mist, which had been freely welcomed 
when it first appeared, had not been of the number. “ Notwith- 
standing the ingenuity of the illustrations and incontestable force of 
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reasoning by which Herschel sought to establish this bold hypothesis, 
it has not,” said Professor Grant in 1852, “‘received that confirma- 
tion from the labours of subsequent inquirers which is so remarkable 

in the case of many of the speculations of that great astronomer. It 

is now generally admitted that the changes which at one time 

were supposed to be taking place in some nebule were altogether 

illusive, having been suggested partly by erroneous delineation of the 

objects as they actually appeared in the telescope, and partly by the 

different aspects which they assumed when viewed in telescopes of 

different degrees of power.” 

It was undoubtedly to the revelations afforded by Lord Rosse’s 
great reflector that the disrepute into which Herschel’s views had 
fallen at this time was chiefly due. 

In the first place, the planetary nebulze were found to present 
quite a different aspect in the Parsonstown reflector from that shown 
by the Herschelian four-feet mirror. There is one picture in works 
on astronomy which attracts the attention of the least thoughtful. A 
strange nebula is presented in it, resembling in appearance the face 
of some grotesque animal glaring through a species of halo. This 
object is no other than one of Herschel’s planetary nebule, as it 
appears under the wonderful illuminating power of the great re- 
flector. Equally remarkable changes are observed in other instances ; 
and in fact, Lord Rosse stated that “in every instance examined 
save one the planetary nebule have been found to be nebulz with 
hollow centres.” By resolving the great ring-nebula in Lyra into 
stars—or what appear to be such—another blow was dealt to the 
nebular hypothesis. 

But the main contest, as might be expected, was carried on 
around the nebula in Orion. Here the supporters of Herschel’s 
views found their chief stronghold. One nebula after another had 
been resolved into stars beneath the penetrating gaze of the great 
reflector. News came across the Atlantic that the magnificent re- 
fractor of the Cambridge Observatory had, in the clear American 
skies, reduced the great Andromeda nebula into discrete stars. Yet 
still, so long as the Orion nebula remained unresolved, it was im- 
possible to oppugn successfully the views of Sir William Herschel. 
“With an anxiety natural and profound,” says Professor Nichol, 
“the scientific world watched the examination of Orion with the six- 
feet mirror, for the result had either to confirm Herschel’s hypo- 
thesis, in so far as human insight could confirm it, or unfold among 
the stellar groups a variety of constitution not indicated by those in 
the neighbourhood of our galaxy,” 
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At length the news came that the nebula had yielded. The first 
account of the resolution of the nebula was conveyed in a letter 
from Lord Rosse to Professor Nichol. “I think I may safely say,” 
he wrote, “that there can be little, if any, doubt as to the resolva- 
bility of the nebula. Since you left us, there was not a single night 
when, in the absence of the moon, the air was fine enough to admit 
of our using more than half the magnifying power the speculum 
bears. Still, we could plainly see that all about the trapezium is a 
mass of stars; the rest of the nebula also abounding with stars, and 
exhibiting the characteristics of resolvability strongly marked.” 

And thus, said astronomers, doubt and speculation vanish from 
this subject for ever. The new fact proves that to be real which 
Herschel deemed incomprehensible. “And now,”—again I quote 
Professor Nichol, for indeed I am here dealing with what others 
have said, and not with actual facts—“ zew the astronomer can 
adduce no justification of the assertion that any nebula, however 
stubborn, ought to be interpreted contrary to the analogy of all other 
known objects of its kind.” 

So firmly did the persuasion become fixed in astronomers’ minds 
that Herschel had been mistaken, that it is almost impossible to 
take up a book on astronomy written between the years 1848 and 
1864 without finding attention called to the new views which had 
replaced those he had upheld. There were one or two, amongst 
others the late Admiral Smyth, who thought the change of view over- 
hasty ; but in the general rush of opinion against Herschel’s theory 
of star-mist, the voices of those who still supported it were lost. 

On a sudden Herschel’s opinion was justified. It had taken long 
years of patient observation to overthrow his theory, but it was re- 
stored to favour by an observation which did not occupy five minutes. 
It is to the spectroscope, the most wonderful instrument of modern 
research, that we owe the complete rehabilitation of Herschel’s 
theory of star-mist. A very few words will explain the whole 
matter to readers who remember the three fundamental laws of this 
new mode of investigation, viz.: that first, light from a burning solid 
or liquid source gives the rainbow-coloured streak of light commonly " 
known as the prismatic spectrum; secondly, when vapours surround 
such a source of light, the rainbow-coloured streak is crossed by dark 
lines; and thirdly, when the source of light is gas, there is no longer a 
rainbow-coloured streak, but merely a fmite number of bright lines. 

Dr. Huggins had been engaged with Professor Miller in a careful 
spectroscopic examination of the brighter fixed stars. These 
physicists had succeeded in establishing a series of facts more 
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interesting and surprising, — than anything which had before 
been revealed to man. 

It occurred to Dr. Huggins that if the new analysis could be 
applied to objects so faint as the nebulz, it could hardly fail to 
afford important revelations respecting their structure. 

The apparatus he made use of was one constructed by Mr. 
Browning, F.R.A.S., the optician, with the express object of giving 
a spectrum of a distinctly marked and brilliant appearance. The 
nebula selected for observation was a small planetary one in the 
Dragon. I quote with a few verbal alterations Dr. Huggins’s own 
account of the result: ‘“‘ When I had directed the telescope armed 
with the spectrum apparatus to this nebula,” he wrote, “I at first 
suspected that some derangement of the instrument had taken 
place ; for no spectrum was seen, but only a short line of light. I 
then found that the light of this nebula, unlike any other extra- 
terrestrial light which had yet been subjected. by me to prismatic 
analysis, was of definite colours, and therefore could not form a 
spectrum. A great part of the light is monochromatic, and so 
remains concentrated in a bright line occupying a position in the 
spectrum corresponding to its colour. Careful examination showed 
a narrower and much fainter line near the one first discovered. 
Beyond this point, about three times as far from the first line, was a 
third exceedingly faint line.” 

Here, then, at once was the most absolute proof that Herschel 
had been perfectly justified in supposing that the planetary nebulze 
are gaseous. Nothing but a luminous gas can give a spectrum of 
bright lines ; and therefore, so far as this question was concerned, no 
further inquiry was required. 

But before passing on to mention the results obtained when 
other nebulz were examined, we must inquire what is the gas of 
which this nebula is composed? Had any other mode of inquiry 
but spectroscopic analysis been employed, it would have been idle 
to ask such a question ; but the wonderful powers of the analysis 
are equal to answer even such a question as this. From the posi- 
tion of one of the bright lines, it is inferred that the gas nitrogen 
is one of the constituents of the nebula; another line indicates the 
existence of the gas hydrogen in that far-off system ; the third line 
has not yet been associated with any known terrestrial element, 
though it is near one belonging to the metal barium and still nearer 
to one belonging to oxygen; a fourth line occasionally seen belongs 
to hydrogen. 

Dr. Huggins examined a large number of the planetary nebule, 
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obtaining in each case a spectrum which indicates gaseity. In some 
cases only one line could be seen, in others two, more commonly 
three, and in a few instances four. When these lines were seen 
they invariably corresponded in position with those already de- 
scribed. The single line sometimes seen corresponded with the 
brightest line of the three ; and when a second line was visible, this 
also was no new line, but agreed with the second brightest line in 
the three-line spectrum. 

The fourth line was first seen only in the spectrum of a very 
bright small blue planetary nebula, but was later observed in other 
cases, and especially in the great Orion nebula. 

So far we see that Sir William Herschel’s views have been 
abundantly justified. ‘The planetary nebula of which he said that they 
are most probably gaseous have been shown to be so. The Orion 
nebula, respecting which he expressed a more certain opinion, and 
on which he founded so confidently his much-vexed theory of star- 
mist, has at last supplied confirmatory evidence of Herschel’s 
acumen. When Huggins was observing the planetary nebulz, Orion 
was not then visible at night. It was not until several months had 
passed that he was able to apply his spectroscope to the analysis of 
this famous object. We may imagine that he came to the examina- 
tion of the spectrum with some anxiety as to the result. “The 
telescopic observations of this nebula,” he says, “seem to show that 
it is suitable to a crucial test of the usually received opinion, that 
the resolution of a nebula into bright stellar points is a certain indi- 
cation that the nebula consists of discrete stars.” A simple glance 
resolved the difficulty. The light from the brightest part of the 
nebula, the very part which under Lord Rosse’s great reflector 
blazed with innumerable points of light, gave a spectrum identical in 
all respects with that which Huggins had obtained from the planetary 
nebule. Thus, what had been deemed boldness in Herschel— 
namely, that he should have associated the wildest and most 
fantastic nebula in the heavens with the circular and (in ordinary 
telescopes) almost uniformly luminous planetary nebula—was un- 
expectedly confirmed, after the stellar theory of the great nebula 
had been maintained for years, and apparently established by 
direct observation. 

There, for several years, the matter seemed to rest. In 1867, itis 
true, the present Lord Rosse announced that parts of the Orion 
nebula seemed manifestly stellar in constitution ; but the general 
result that the great nebulous mass is gaseous seemed hardly to be 
shaken. 
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But within the last two years a series of observations have been 
made, marvellous in their nature and promising to lead to results 
throwing entirely new light on the great nebula in Orion. A 
method of research which in former times would have seemed 
utterly impossible—its very conception so wild and fanciful as to 
resemble the dream of a distempered mind—has been applied, 
which promises to give in the first place far more perfect views of the 
nebula than any yet obtained, and then to give a searching system 
of analysis by which the nebulw may be in the most effective man- 
ner examined piecemeal, so that varieties in the constitution of its 
various parts may be recognised, if any such exist. 

What would have been thought even by such men as Sir W. 
Herschel, Laplace, or even Newton, had the idea been suggested by 
which a prepared plate should replace the retina of the eye, and instead 
of the ordinary time for vision, an hour or two hours or more 
should be employed in receiving on that artificial retina a picture 
of a faintly luminous celestial object? If the idea could have 
been for a moment regarded as more than a wild and visionary 
fancy, what would even such men have thought if it had been 
further suggested that the artificial eye thus prepared might be 
employed to see rays which the ordinary eye can never see, nay, 
even to determine the nature of the substance from which such rays 
come ? 

Not to deal further with the wonderful ~a/ure of the photographic 
method applied to the investigation of the Orion nebula—a subject 
which requires full treatment separately, on account of its own intrin- 
sic importance—I proceed to inquire what this method has revealed 
in regard to the question whether the great nebula is or is not a mass 
of self-luminous vapour. 

Professor Draper, of New York, sent over to England, some two 
years since, enlarged positives from a negative on a square inch of 
glass, in which a wonderful amount of detail was shown. In the en- 
larged positive the exceedingly delicate details, clearly discernible 
in the negative, could not be perceived, and although, even in these 
imperfect views, the features of the nebula could not possibly be 
mistaken, some persons in this country who had tried but failed to 
accomplish what Dr. Draper had achieved, were not above asserting 
that the markings in the views sent arose simply from imperfections 
in the plate, which chanced to have an arrangement resembling that 
of the luminous masses which form the Orion nebula. Recently, 
however, Dr. Draper has taken the only worthy revenge he could 
take for these petty insults; he has obtained still better negatives 
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(for one of them the exposure lasted no less than two hours and 
seventeen minutes), from which more satisfactory enlargements have 
been formed—and now we have photographs of the nebula which 
even the most envious of unsuccessful rivals have been obliged to 
accept as valid representations—albeit the negatives themselves are 
far better, nay, are altogether more correct representations of the 
nebula than the finest drawings yet made even with the most power- 
ful telescopes. 

Wonderful, however, though this is, a far more important achieve- 
ment is one which Dr. Draper and Dr. Huggins have obtained with 
equal success—the photographing of the spectrum of the great nebula. 
For thus not only is an observation in effect made which can be 
repeated, as it were, by every one who examines the photographed 
spectrum, but more. is thus shown than the eye can see, and more- 
over peculiarities distinguishing one part of the nebula from another 
can be recognised, which, though they might be perhaps discernible 
by the eye, could hardly be regarded as demonstrated but for the use 
of this self-recording method. 

Now here, strange to relate, we get evidence by which the con- 
clusion which had been generally accepted is shown to be not 
altogether just. The nebula is seen to be in great part gaseous, and 
where gaseous to shine in the main with the tints described above ; but 
parts of the nebula are not gaseous, and those portions which are so 
are not all constituted in the same mannet. For both Dr. Draper 
and Dr. Huggins find portions of the nebula, and especially the more 
condensed parts which lie to the left (in the ordinary telescopic view 
of the nebula) of that portion which is called the Fish’s Mouth, to 
give a continuous spectrum—in other words, the same spectrum 
which we obtain from a star, or of a star-cluster. This is the spec- 
trum arising from a glowing solid or liquid mass, or if from a gaseous 
body then the gaseous body must be in a state of great compression. 
For my own part, indeed, I believe that the rainbow-tinted spectrum 
derived from the Orion nebula by no means indicates that the source of 
light is other than gaseous—so that we may describe the condensed 
parts of the nebula in Orion as shining with lustre indicating stellar or 
sun-like constitution. We may then find here the explanation of the 
bright points of light seen by Rosse in the brighter parts of the Orion 

? I say here the same spectrum, though, strictly speaking, the spectrum of a 
star is not continuous, but consists of a rainbow-tinted streak crossed by dark 
lines due to absorption by the stellar atmosphere. But with the open slit used by 
Drs. Draper and Huggins to obtain the photograph of the spectrum of the Orion 
nebula, such dark absorption bands could not possibly be seen. They are not 
seen, in fact, in the spectra of star-clusters. 
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nebula—in these parts the gaseous matter would seem to have already 
aggregated into stars or suns. 

But the stars thus forming must be immersed in the glowing gas 
forming the general substance of the nebula. We might infer this 
independently of observations tending actually to prove it. For it 
would be absurd to suppose that the nebula is a flat surface, con- 
stituted in one way in one part and otherwise in another. We must 
always remember this in observing objects like comets, nebulz, star- 
clusters, and so forth, We have a view of them from one side. 
Viewed from any other direction they would appear differently, no 
doubt ; but they would still present the same general characteristics. 
We often find them spoken of as if they were regarded as flat objects 
which we see from in front, or square to their surface, so that if 
viewed edgewise they would appear as mere lines. But, when we 
find parts of the nebula in which stars seem to be congregated, 
with nebulous matter above, below, and on either side in the field of 
view, we must remember that nebulous matter lies also in all proba- 
bility (certainly, one might fairly say) between us and the stellar 
aggregation, as well as on the farther side. 

As evidence of this, we may note that when in Dr. Draper’s 
photographic experiments the slit of the spectroscope was placed 
across the trapezium, one of the hydrogen lines shown in the spec- 
troscope was of the same length as the slit, a duplication of effect 
being noticed where it intersected the continuous spectrum of the 
trapezium stars. On this Dr. Draper remarks that, “if this effect 
is not due to flickering motion in the atmosphere” (an explanation 
which may be at once dismissed, as the effect would certainly have 
been recognisable in that case all along the bright lines), “it would 
indicate that hydrogen gas was present even between the eye and 
the trapezium.” 

Varieties of gaseous constitution are also indicated in different parts 
of the nebula. “In the case of two other faint lines in this vicinity,” 
says Dr. Draper, speaking of the brighter part of the nebula, “ I think 
the lines are not of the length of the slit, one being quite short and the 
other discontinuous. If this observation,” he proceeds, “ should be 
confirmed by future photographs of greater strength, it might point 
to a non-homogeneous constitution of the nebula, though differences 
of intrinsic brightness would require to be eliminated.” 

Again, variety is indicated (a different kind of variety) by the 
differences between the photographs obtained by Dr. Draper and 
Dr. Huggins. Speaking of a bright line, not visible in the ordinary 
spectrum (belonging in fact to the ultra violet portion), which is shown 
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conspicuously in Dr. Huggins’s photographs, Dr. Draper remarks that 
he has not found that line, though his photographs show other 
lines which Dr. Huggins does not appear to have photographed. 
Dr. Huggins says, indeed, of other lines which he expected to find, 
“if they exist in the spectrum of the nebula, they must be relatively 
very feeble : I suspect, indeed, some very faint lines in this part of 
the spectrum” (between the most refrangible of the lines visible to 
the eye and the line just referred to), “and possibly beyond the 
more conspicuous photographic line. I hope by longer exposures 
and with more sensitive plates to obtain information on this and 
other points.” Dr. Draper considers, and it seems to me justly, that 
the difference between the results obtained by himself and Dr. 
Huggins may be due to the fact that the slit had been placed on 
different regions of the nebula, though part of the difference may 
have resulted from Dr. Huggins’s employment of a reflector and a 
prism of Iceland spar, whereas Dr. Draper used a reflector and a 
prism of flint glass. 

It is manifest that we have in the application of photography to 
the gaseous nebulz a new and potent means of research. A remark 
applied by Dr. Huggins to the use of photography in obtaining star- 
spectra, may probably be applied with even more force here. “ We 
shall, perhaps, underrate,” he says, “the importance of a knowledge 
of the ultra violet” part of spectra, “if we regard these photographs 
as simply adding so much in length to the visible spectrum ; for 
there are reasons why a knowledge of this part of the spectrum may 
be of exceptional value to us.” If, as is probable, the luminosity of 
the gaseous portion of the Orion nebula is accompanied by but a 
relatively small proportion of heat, then the rays from the violet and 
ultra violet part of the spectrum are likely to give us much more 
complete information respecting the constitution of these nebulous 
masses than can be derived from the visible part of the spectrum. 
Still, it is well to remember that should the ultra red part of the 
spectra of nebule be able to convey information supplementing 
or adding new force to information otherwise derived, we may 
entertain good hopes that that part alsc of the spectrum may 
be effectively studied. The researches and discoveries of Captain 
Abney, though they have not yet shown how the ultra red rays 
may be used as efiectively (for rapidity of action, &c.) as the ultra 
violet, have at least shown that they can be used; and we may 
well believe that the methods which, even now, when this depart- 
ment of the photographic art is in its infancy, have enabled Captain 
Abney to photograph a kettle of boiling water in the dark by 
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means of its invisible heat radiations, may hereafter be developed 
to give photographs of the ultra red spectra of stars, and to show 
lines (if such exist) in the ultra red part of the spectra of the gaseous 
nebula. When we remember, however, that there aré no visible 
lines in the yellow, orange, or red, we may reasonably doubt whether 
any exist in the ultra red. 

Certainly Dr. Huggins’s remark seems thoroughly justified by what 
has been already done in this direction. ‘ It is not, perhaps, too much 
to hope,” he says, “that the further knowledge of the spectrum of 
the nebulz afforded us by photography, may lead, by the help of 
terrestrial experiments, to more definite information as to the state of 
things existing in those bodies.” 

The inquiry may prove to be far more wide-reaching than those 
might imagine who view it merely as relating to the question how 
the gaseous or partly gaseous nebulz are constituted. It may well 
chance, as long since suggested by Prof. Clark of Cincinnati, and as 
more cautiously hinted by Dr. Huggins, that in the varieties of 
constitution observed in the irregular nebulz and the evidence such 
varieties afford of progressive change, we may find not merely direct 
evidence of the development of suns and sun-systems from great 
masses of nebulous matter (the luminous star-mist of the Herschelian 
theory), but even what would be a far more important and impressive 
result—actual evidence of the development of the so-called elements 
from substances really elementary, or, at any rate, one stage nearer 
the elementary condition than are our hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen, 
carbon, and so forth. The peculiarity of the spectral indications 
of the presence of nitrogen and hydrogen in the nebulz is, that 
only one line of nitrogen and two or three lines of hydrogen are 
discernible, instead of the complete spectrum of either element as 
seen under any known conditions, seems suggestive of what may be 
called a more elemental condition of hydrogen and nitrogen. If it 
should prove hereafter that in different parts of the great nebula of 
Orion (or the inquiry may be more successfully pursued with the 
great nebula in Argo), hydrogen and nitrogen can be traced in 
gradually varying forms, up to those giving the complete spectrum at 
some known pressure and temperature, we should not only be able 
to form some conception of the actual condition of various portions 
of the great nebulous mass, not only be able to recognise something 
as to the progressive aggregation of different portions of the mass 
into suns and sun-systems, but we should learn something as to the 
conditions under which hydrogen and nitrogen, and perhaps other 
so-called elements, are formed. Nor can I doubt that, should this 
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prove to be the case, the inquiry would presently be found asso- 
ciating itself with those other inquiries by which Rutherfurd, Secchi, 
Draper, Huggins, and others have been led to recognise the 
existence of progressive stages in the development of suns them- 
selves. If, for instance, the stars can be arranged in a series whose 
first term is represented by the blue-white stars, of which Sirius and 
Vega are the type ; the second by yellowish stars, of which Capella 
and our own sun are typical; the third by orange stars, like 
Arcturus ; and the fourth by red’ stars; and if of these the bluish- 
white are the youngest (in development, of course ; we speak not of 
absolute age), and the others more and more advanced, we may well 
believe that the careful study of objects like the Orion nebula, with 
the new means now available, may bring us to the knowledge of yet 
earlier terms in the series, indicating the various steps by which 
gaseous matter aggregates into embryonic suns, these into bantling 
orbs, which develope (as time-periods, measureless by man, pass 
onwards), into suns like Sirius and Vega in growth, and thence to the 
condition which our own sun has attained. 

In conclusion, I would note how abundantly the diverse views, 
about which I spoke at starting, and the inquiries to which those 
rival views led, have justified Herbert Spencer’s teaching that no 
answer was ever yet given by science which did not lead to new 
and closer questioning. On one side and on the other the con- 
troversy swayed as fresh evidence on either side was obtained ; but 
science was not content at any stage of the inquiry to rest and be 
thankful. Now, when so much new knowledge has been obtained, 
and when so many doubtful points have been disposed of, we are 
further than ever from actually understanding the mystery of the 
great gaseous nebulz. But if we find more than ever about which 
we are in doubt, we see more than ever how much fresh knowledge 
may be hoped for as we push forward new inquiries, 


RICHARD A, PROCTOR. 

















BIRDS OF BEAUTY AND OF SONG. 


HE dove, in its larger aspects of “gentleness” and “con- 
stancy,” has, of course, no place in this article, but, as one of the 
most popular of all the poets’ standards of beauty, deserves conspi- 
cuous precedence. The softness of its plumage—“the soft rich plumage 
of the dove”—is a poetical proverb ; and the tender expression of its 
eyes—as seen by the poets—-“an affirmation that is unto them as 
an axiom.” Pity, Truth, Peace, and Plenty are all “ dove-eyed ;” 
and so, too, is the Morning ; and so, too, are half the women of poets’ 
homage. And on Cunningham’s authority we may accept their 
colour as d/ue. Peace, Pity, Love, and the Hours have also “the 
wings of the dove,” and these (on the testimony of many poets) are 
white, or “silver.” The wings, indeed, are a frequent point of com- 
parison, and associated invariably with happiness and affection in 
their most beautiful aspects. 

“The graceful neck” is specially admired, but, above all, that 
lovely play of opaline tints which makes the dove’s throat and breast 
so surpassingly lovely—“ various as the dyes on the dove’s neck ;”— 

Its hues, gay-varying as the orient keam 

Varies the neck of Cytherea’s dove ; 
“like a dove’s neck she shifts her transient charms.” It is, never- 
theless, the whiteness of the dove, the “dove-like candour” 
of Parnell, that most attracts the poets. White has always been 
the emblematic hue of innocence and truth, so the doves of the 
poets may be said to have prescriptive right to it. They are “ silver 
doves,” like to “new-fallen snow,” “snowy birds” “of milky 
hue;” and beyond this, a conjunction of silver, snow, and milk, white- 
ness.can hardly go. Crashaw, indeed, extends this colour to its feet-— 
“When will it suffer its white feet to rest?” he asks, But his bird, it 
is true, was the Dove of Heaven ; while Moore’s pigeons,— 

With their rich restless wings, that gleam 

Variously in the crimson beam 
Of the warm west—as if inlaid 
With brilliants of the mine, or made 
Of tearless rainbows, such as span 
Th’ unclouded skies of Penistan— 
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are only “Lalla Rookh” pigeons, and not “the dove” proper of 
poesy. 

Nor can the note of the dove be denied a sentence in a notice of 
“Birds of Song,” for many call its cooing “a song,” while Kirke 
White even says it “warbles.” But as a rule, except, of course, when 
it is only melancholy, the dove’s voice is described as “ mellow,” 
* mellifluous,” and “melodious,” that ‘‘makes music that sweetens 
the calm,” or “softly blends with the general quire of woodland 
harmony.” 

By far the most beautiful of our English songsters is the skylark’s 
cousin, the woodlark. It is allowed on all hands to be the rival of 
the nightingale ; by many it is considered its equal, and by some its 
superior. But the woodlark neither “sings at heaven’s gate,” nor 
does it “lean its breast until a thorn” to sing; and being otherwise 
devoid of poetical accessories, heraldic associations, or mythical 
honours, the woodlark does not receive from the poets the recog- 
nition it deserves. It has only the beauties of nature to set it off, 
and in the artificial avifauna of poetry does not therefore occupy a 
place of honour. For the poets always prefer for admiration those 
birds that have legendary merits, rather than those which nature 
has most delighted to adorn. Thus the exquisite kingfisher finds 
scarcely an admirer, but the “silver” doves of an Horatian ode are 
punctually passed on from poet to poet as a joy for ever. So, too, 
the skylark, being said to awaken the day and to soar up to the 
sun, is smothered with musical compliments ; while the woodlark, the 
very seraph of the sylvan choir, can hardly win a word of praise. 
But the woodlark’s grievance is also a positive one, for there can be 
very little doubt that many of those poets who really heard the 
singing of which they are so enraptured mistook the woodlark for 
the nightingale, and thanked the wrong bird. 

The poets who actually refer to the woodlark by name are Shen- 
stone, Burns, Lyttleton, Cunningham, Scott, Wordsworth, Thomson, 
Montgomery, Dryden, Hemans, Keats, and Mary Howitt ; but how 
many of these meant the bird they name, it is difficult to say. Scott 
evidently did not know it, or he would never have said it “ twittered ;” 
and there is reason for suspecting that Hemans and Cunningham, 
who speak of the woodlark soaring out of sight while singing, were in 
error as to the songster they compliment: while the references of 
Wordsworth, Mary Howitt, and Keats are too indefinite for inference 
—* the soft woodlark ;” “ the woodlark in the sandy fern;” “ when 
the wocdlark’s song poured from the leafy spray.” There really remain, 
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therefore, only Shenstone and Burns, who are attracted by the sad- 
ness of the bird’s note— 
Smit with undissembled pain, 
The woodlark mourns her absent love. 


Oh ! nought but love and sorrow joined 
Such notes o’ woe could wauken : 

Thou tell’st o’ never-ending care, 

O’ speechless grief and dark despair ; 

For pity’s sake, sweet bird, nae mair, 
Or my poor heart is broken ! 


Leyden, who is in love with the softness of its song— 


The woodlark breathes in softer strain the vow, 

And love’s soft burthen floats from bough to bough ; 
and Gilbert White and Thomson, who note the great compass of 
the woodlark’s song— 


Unseen the soft enamoured woodlark runs 
Through all the maze of melody. 


A woodlark, o’er the kind contending throng 
Superior heard, runs through the sweetest length of notes. 


These poets, it seems certain, meant the identical bird which 
they specified; but of the others it seems to me a justifiable inference 
from other points of their natural history to say that they either use 
“ woodlark ” merely in the sense of “ wood-bird,” or that they mistake 
it for the skylark. It is a pity this should be so, for the poets could 
not have found in all the range of British birds another so de- 
serving, from its rare song, its delightful sylvan life and engaging 
character, of their just admiration.' 

But the skylark requires no adventitious aids to popularity and 
honour. Shelley has sweetly enshrined the bird that Rome’s legions 
so terribly glorified ; and every other poet before and after him has 
been glad to borrow an easy line or obvious metaphor from the 
skylark’s song or flight. 

Classifying these references—and there are hundreds—I find they 
fall under four heads : (1) “the morning lark,” which awakens the 
dawn and afterwards salutes it ; which also awakens mankind, setting 
them a special example of early rising, and, while cheering the first 
rustic at his toil, dries its own dewy wings in the rosy eye of dawn; 
(2) “the merry lark,” which, whether asa bird of spring or summer, 

1 Wordsworth has also a ‘‘ sand-lark,” which ‘‘ chants a joyous song,” but it 


is not easy to guess what bird he meant. It is a unique specimen of its species. 
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is always carolling a glad song of good spirits and love ; (3) “the 
soaring lark,” that scatters its music in showers from the clouds, that 
flies up to the sun and, beyond it, to heaven’s gate ; (4) “ the low- 
roosted lark,” that sings descending to its lowly nest and its loving 
mate. 

As “the morning bird,” “matin bird,” and so forth, the skylark 
fairly divides honours with the cock. Both are said to have matin 
peals, and be ploughman’s clocks,' messengers of morn, sentirels of 
day, and heralds of the dawn. Each awakens the morn, salutes it, 
announces it, and welcomes it. 

That the skylark sang in the dark was known to many besides 
Chaucer. Thus Milton has it singing Jefore “the dappled dawn 
doth rise;” Thomson, “ere yet the shadows fly;” Burns, “ ’twixt light 
and dark ;” while Cunningham hails it “ carolling to the evening.” 

But the majority know it as the “ bird of light,” and, averring that 
the skylark “can never chant her sweet notes in the dark,” make it an 
inseparable accident of daybreak and sunlight. The aggregate of 
their images in this aspect of the skylark are compendiously set forth 


in Alexander Wilson’s couplet of plagiarisms— 


Springs from the grassy lea, or rustling corn, 
Towers through dull night, and wakes the coming morn ; * 


for it may be accepted as inevitable, that when the lark does not 
upspring from the dewy grass, she does so from the corn, and also 
that while soaring skyward she welcomes the approach of daylight 

It is curious in this connection to note how needlessly the poets 
waste the poetry of nature in always insisting upon night being 
“ dull,” “dismal,” “sullen,” and so forth, simply because the lark 
and the dawn are “ bright.” If all poets were equally in sympathy 
with Nature, some of them would have been in sympathy with 
Longfellow, the poet who “heard the trailing garment of the night 
sweep through her marble halls, and saw her sable skirts all fringed 
with light from the celestial walls ;” who felt her presence, by its 
spell of night, stoop o’er him from above,— 


The calm, majestic presence of the night, 
As of the one I love. 





? The merry larks are ploughman’s clocks. —Shakespeare. 
? Altho’ it were not day by houres two, 
Yet sang the larke.—Chaucer. 
* But could any second poet have said such a thing as awaking an object 
already in motion—‘‘ awakes the coming morn’ ? 
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O holy Night ! from thee I learn to bear 
What man has borne before ; 

Thou lay’st thy finger on the lips of Care, 
And they complain no more. 


Peace! Peace! Orestes-like I breathe this prayer, 
Descend with broad-winged flight ; 

The welcome, the thrice-prayed-for, the most fair, 
The best beloved night ! 

Why did they not occasionally make the lark thank: the night— 
bid a kindly good-bye to darkness—sing a “God speed you” to the 
retreating shadows—chant out the moon and stars? or describe it as 
exchanging with an equal gratitude the gifts of night for those of 
day, and taking a promise from darkness of due return as soon as 
light should have become intolerable, thus making the lark a link 
between the hours of silence andthe hours of song? Byron’s sweet 
welcome to Hesperus “ bringing all things good,” above all “ bring- 
ing to the young bird its mother’s brooding wing,” is more in har- 
mony with nature than all the rest of the poets’ clamour against 
“horrid” darkness and “sullen” night. What, indeed, would larks, 
or any other little birds, do if the sun lit up the twenty-four con- 
secutive hours, and the miracle of Ahaz’ dial were ordained in per- 
petuity! Yet the poets persist in making the bird delighted at its 
escape from night. 

Moreover, it is only with a very moderate degree of ingenuity 
that the same idea is so often re-feathered. When Shakespeare has 
said— 

Lo! here the gentle lark, weary of rest, 
From his moist cabinet mounts up on high, 
And wakes the morning ; 


and Milton’s two passages— 


Now the herald lark 
Left its ground nest, high tow’ring to descry 
The Morn’s approach, and greet her with his song, 
and— 
To hear the lark begin his flight, 
And singing, startle the dull Night 
From his watch-tower in the skies, 
Till the dappled dawn doth rise,— 


there is apparently nothing left for a hundred and fifty other poets to 
say ; but the two greater poets’ stanzas are shivered up into bits, and 
(like lizards’ tails in the poets) each fragment lives again as the 
nucleus of another stanza, and “the solid bullion of one sterling 
line, drawn to French wire, will through whole pages shine.” 

As awakening mankind, the lark is purely poetical ; for a very 
QQ2 
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small proportion of men and women, after all, sleep out in the fields ; 
it is only indulged in by those Hurdis, intelligences who respect 
the proverb— 


Rise with the lark, and with the lark to bed, 


but who omit to note the fact that larks often sing late into the 
night, and get out of bed at two in the morning ; or, more usually, 
go to bed and get up according to the state of the weather! The 
skylark is, in fact, a bird of very irregular habits, and by no means a 
pattern in early rising to other birds. 

That it cheers the rustic and “ the hearty hynd” at his work we 
may accept without hesitation on the word of Burns, Clare, and 
Ramsay. But they, of all poets, ought to have known that every 
lark does not sing continuously “all day long,” but only by flights, 
so to speak, and that it does not return to its nest, as ploughmen do, 
once a day—that is to say, in the evening—but about once every 
fifteen minutes. It is a mistake, I think, to imagine that such errors 
as these increase the charm of poetry. 

That the skylark dries its dewy wings in the rosy eye of morn is 
a sweet and simple idea, but loses much of its freshness after fre- 
quent repetitions, especially when poets reproduce each other with 
such unflinching accuracy as do Burns and Cowper. 

The second important aspect of the poetical lark is “the merry 
lark,” that “glads the skies,” that “chants fu’ gay,” that “ sings, 
‘Rejoice ! rejoice,!’” and so forth. 

There is a madness about thee, and joy divine 
In that song of thine; 

Joyous as morning, 

Thou art laughing and scorning ; 

Thou hast a nest for thy love and rest, 
And though little troubled with sloth, 
Drunken lark, thou wouldst be loth 

To be such a traveller as I. 

Happy, happy liver, 

With a soul as strong as a mountain river, 
Pouring out praise to the almighty Giver. 

This “ flitter-winged ” endeavour of Wordsworth to accompany 
the sky-searching flight of Shelley’s skylark is, apart from its apo- 
strophe of “drunken lark,” noteworthy, as representing a favourite 
idea of the poets that the skylark is a pious bird. One of the oldest 
poems written in readable English contains the lines— 


Who is’t now we hear? 
None but the lark so shrill and clear; 
Now at heaven’s gate she claps her wings, 
The morn not waking till she sings. 
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And so, through all succeeding centuries, the lark has soared to 
“ heaven’s gate,” and, soaring, has sung her “‘ glad hosannas,” “ matin 
prayers,” “full anthems,” “psalmody,” “her Maker's praise ;” and 
sometimes in lines of very pleasing fancy, as Rogers’s— 


The lark was up, and at the gate of heaven 
Singing as sure to enter ; 


Jean Ingelow’s “thanking the Lord for a life so sweet;” and 
Mackay’s— 
Singing in heaven’s blue cope, 
A thing too happy ev’n to hope. 
Apart from the piety of the lark’s song, the happiness and merri- 
ment which it expresses commend it to the poets’ favour :— 


The heart’s slow grief, which wastes the child of woe, 
We hear not in the skylark’s morning song. 


The hour at which it commences to sing, its first impulsive up- 
springing, the object with which it is supposed to soar heavenwards, 
and the rapidity of its notes, all combine towards the poet’s idea of 
gladness. It is “ the early April lark,” that “ up-darts his flight from 
the green April corn” to “salute the gay return of spring.” It is 
also “the lark of May,” that “doth gild with his song the summer 
hours,” and, “his summer anthem sung, trembling drops into the 
corn.” It is, in fact, a bird of sunshine and of happy days.' As 
Warton says,— 

If a cloud should haply lower, 

Sailing o’er the landscape dark, 

Mute on a sudden is the lark; 

But when gleams the sun again 

O’er the pearl-besprinkled plain, 

She mounts, and, lessening to the sight, 
Salutes the blithe return of light, 

And high her tuneful track pursues 
’Mid the rainbow’s scattered hues. 

It is curious that so many poets should have called the sky- 
lark’s note “shrill ;” but from the frequent conjunction of that 
epithet with “loud,” I am led to think that the repetition of the 
word is due partly to “ unconscious plagiarism,” and even perhaps 
arises from an error of memory. Spenser says, “Shrill as loud as 
larke,” using the first word as a verb ; but Burns, Scott, Thomson, 
Coleridge, Cook, Beattie, Gay, and, it may be, others, call the song 
itself “ shrill,” in a context that conveys the idea of loudness as 
well. It is true that the adjective has in poetry a most astonishing 


' The skylark will sing on a fine day all the year round. 
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range of meanings—in Scott notably—but the explanation of its fre- 
quency with regard to the skylark which is here offered is, at any 
rate, plausible.’ 

In its third? aspect, as “ the soaring lark,” this favourite of the 
poets receives praise enough to make even the eagles envious. It is 
not, of course, a fact that the skylark soars to any prodigious height ; 
for one thing, its zigzag ascent and staccato descent seldom occupy 
twenty minutes from start to finish. But the poets can set no limits 
to its flight, for do they not call their own muse “ lark-winged ” ?— 
“ Invisible in flecked sky,” ‘“sky-searching,” “ bird of the sky,” “in 
the one white cloud,” “ in ecstasy from the cloud,” “ on the fringe of 
the cloud,” “amid the clouds,” “beneath the morning clouds,” 
** above the morning cloud.” 

Soaring higher, they “in rapture through the ether rise” (Garth), 
“the song and songster are in ether drowned ” (Leyden), and “ they 
pour their notes into the sun” (Barry Cornwall); they are “lost in 
the sun” (Xeats), and (Gray)— 


Lessening from the dazzled sight, 
Melt into air and liquid light. 


Soaring still higher, they reach “heaven’s gate,” and then, their 
mission fulfilled, descend to the ground again, “ pouring,” as they 
drop down from stage to stage of their flight, “ music in a shower,” 
“ sprinkling music from the sky,” “ mocks the tired eye and scatters 
the loud note ;”— ; 


Lo how the lark soars upward and is gone, 
, Turning a spirit as he nears the sky; 
His voice is heard, though body there is none, 
And rain-like music scatters from on high. 


In its fourth general aspect the skylark is no longer “ the bird of 
the sky,” that “swells the choir at heaven’s gate,” the emblem of 
aspiring hope and pious ambition. It is now “the low-laid lark,” a 
groundling, the neighbour of creeping things and comrade of pedes- 
trian mice, a symbol of that humility which raises Christian virtues 
to so supreme a height, which is at once the column from which 
faith reaches the altar-steps of God, and the wings that bear true 
piety “ above the sky :”— 


1 It is also curious that several poets mention a ‘‘ mountain lark.” Is it 
possible that their familiarity with the phrase, ‘‘the mounting lark,” led to the 
poetical creation of a new species ? 

2 (1) ‘*The morning lark ;” (2) ‘‘the merry lark ;” (3) ‘* the soaring lark ;” 
(4) ‘* the low-roosted lark.” 
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With Thee 


O let me rise 

As larks, harmoniously, 

And sing this day Thy victories ; 

Then shall the fall further the flight in me.’ 

Descending to its “lowly nest,” it becomes also, in the poets, 
nature’s hieroglyph for pleasure, which, though it may start on its 
career with such boundless horizons, yet is soon called down again 
to earth, being itself of the earth; also for that sweetest of all hap- 
piness, the happiness of home, which charms back every wanderer 
to the same dear spot, let the freedom and the fascinations of 
unlimited space be what they may. 

This, therefore, may be accepted as the chief moral aspect of the 
poet’s skylark. As the bird of morning it inculcates that admirable 
weakness of early rising ; as the merry lark, sets an example of cheerful- 
ness under cheerful circumstances ; and as the soaring lark, typifies an 
easy thankfulness. But as the lark that— 


Soars highest from the earth, 
Yet ever leaves the lowest nest, 


it affords such pasturage for the moralist as few other birds can offer. 
“ The lark’s descending trill” has more metaphorical possibilities than 
the ascending song, and “ the lark down dropping to his nest” enlists 
the sympathy of men and women more readily than when it “ pours 
its anthem unto the sun,” and “is lost in him.” 

Thou, simple bird, dwellest in a home 


The humblest, yet thy morning song ascends 
Nearest to heaven. 


So completely does the allegorical and immaterial side of the skylark 
engross the poets, that the practical but equally poetical character of 
the bird’s nature is overlooked ; and but for Hemans, Montgomery, 
West, and notably Grahame—who versifies in his “ Birds of Scotland ” 
the natural history of the skylark—the fact of the cock bird singing 
to the hen, flying back to her side at intervals, and eventually giving 
over singing altogether in order to help to feed the young ones, would 
have been neglected altogether. Yet, after all, the lark, let it be any- 
thing else, whether a ploughman’s clock or a chorister at heaven’s 
gate, is a husband and a father, and acts as such. 


Then with the dawn 
Upsprings her mate, and wakes her with a song. 
His song full well she knows, even when the sun 
High in his morning course is hailed at once 





1 Herbert, Zaster Wings, 
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By all the lofty warblers of the sky : 

But most his downward course she loves, 
Slow the descent at first, then by degrees 
Quick and more quick, till suddenly the note 
Ceases, and like an arrow-fledge he darts, 
And red lighting, — by her side. 


But now no time for hovering welkin high 

Or downward-gliding strain ; the young have chipped, 
Have burst the brittle cage, and gaping bills 

Claim all the labour of the parent pair.' 


These are real live larks ; they could be eaten on toast. But compare 
this with Burns’s fustian :— 


The laverock in the morning she’ll rise from her nest, 
And mount to the air with the dew upon her breast, 
And with the merry ploughman she’ll whistle and sing, 
And at night she'll return to her nest bock agin. 


Now, if there is a du// human being on earth, it is the adult ploughboy, 
so that Burns was possibly romancing deliberately when he makes the 
hen lark get up in the early morning to go out singing, and not return 


It is quite possible also that Scotch hen-larks may be 


unnatural idiots who prefer having addled eggs ; but let this be as it 

may, Burns’ fancies are not nearly so poetical as Grahame’s facts. 
Among the secondary aspects of the poets’ lark is the caged bird, 

and its pathetic foot of sod, on which standing “as if it could be 

measured by acres,” and the roof-board above it were “heaven's 

blue cope,” it sings “with overflowing bill.” To quote Herbert’s 

line, written with a far different application,— 


He doth defy 
With his poor clod of earth the spacious sky. 


It stands also as the symbol of “ happiness,” which has a “ sky- 
lark’s wing,” and typifies time pleasantly spent : “ the moments fly on 


skylark’s wings ” (Afontgomery). “ Ay ! those were days when life had 
wings, and like tht lark that,” &c., &c. (Moore). It is the emblem of 
Hope in many poets—of the Muse of poetry, “The lark-winged 
Muse” (Dyer)—particularly sacred poetry “The sacred poets, on 
the wing like mounting larks to the new morning sing” (Dryden) ; 
and “ by special appointment,” as it were, is the emblem of Chaucer 
— The skylark in the dawn of years,”—-Cowley, and—Burns. 

On the whole, then, the skylark has a great deal to be grateful 
for. “ Much, however, that has been written is but an amplification of 
the golden line, ‘ Hark! hark! the lark at heaven’s gate sings ;’ and 


’ Grahame, Birds of Scotland. 
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not a little is an exaggerated statement of the height” (about a 
thousand feet) “to which it ascends, and the time” (about fifteen 
minutes) “ which it remains suspended in the air.”' Moreover, it 
does not “ circle” in its upward flight, but rather zigzags ; nor does it 
“close its wings and drop from its airy tower,” but descends, as it 
were, in stanzas. Further, it is not by any means the earliest of the 
birds, and sings its matins irrespective of the sun’s appearance, while 
it also sings in the dark, when birds of more regular habits are respect- 
ably abed. Penultimately (and unfortunately for poetical metaphor), 
its song swells as it rises and sinks as it falls, while the open sky is by no 
means essential for its melody, the caged bird running through exactly 
the same length of delicious notes as when free. Finally, the “ ven- 
triloquism ” of the lark’s voice is often due to an unsuspected fact, 
that while the listener is blinking up into the sunny sky “to see if 
he can see the lark,” the lark is sitting singing in the grass behind 
him ! 

In poetry linnets are associated with larks,-and this with a 
frequency that has no parallel in all the bird-lore of the bards ; but 
why they should be associated it is not very easy to conjecture, 
unless it be that the poets simply intended the conjunction to 
express a comprehensive epitome of “the country side:” for the 
two birds represent very different phases of rural scenery, and 
do not seek in nature that intimate companionship which is thrust 
upon them in verse. Nor, apart from this very conspicuous 
“constellation” in poetry, does the linnet challenge personal 
attention. It is always “about,” so to speak; and we find it 
therefore accompanying the lark morning, noon, and night, in spring 
and in summer. The smaller bird, it is true, does not “soar” with 
the lark, but on the lower levels is always to be heard singing with 
it, and, even in Dryden, in the dignified relation of “ rival.” 

As a rule, however, it is the “artless,” “simple” linnet, with a 
“random,” “ careless” strain, which it “chirps,” “ chuckles,” and 
“ twitters””—a regular piece of hedgerow furniture, and as invariable 
an ornament of green bushes as the daisy is of the meadow. And 
just as the poets cannot have a blue sky without a skylark to break 
the blank of it, or a blasted “oak” without a raven to rhyme 
“croak” to it, so in every country place we may depend with tole- 
rable certainty on finding “the linnet o’er the flowering furze poured 
out profusely,” or “starting all about the bushes.” It is a useful, 
harmless little creature, without any very distinctive features either 
of plumage or of mind. A modest sobriety of colour is its chief 


1 British Birds in their Haunts. 
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personal characteristic ; a general contentment with its circumstances 
its chief virtue. 

With that exquisite sympathy which beautifies every line Jean 
Ingelow writes about nature, that poet introduces the little child 
talking with the linnet :— 


And show me your nest_with the young ones in it, 
I will not steal them away ; 

I am old ; you may trust me, linnet, linnet, 
I am seven times one to-day. 


Hurdis, on the other hand, one of the most grotesque and 
“ infelicitous ” minds that ever tried to translate nature into blank 
verse, gives the reader the idea that the happy, inoffensive little linnet 
half deserved to be shot for not being a busybody or a nightingale. 
It is true that later on he speaks of the wounded linnet “ lingering 
life away in silent anguish,” but this does not give any sense of 
* sympathy” to the following :— 


So sings the summer linnet on the bough, 

And pleased with the warm sunbeam, half asleep, 
The feeble sonnet of supine content 

To his Creator warbles, warbles sweet, 

And not contemned, till some unfeeling boy, 

His piece unheeded levels, and with shower 

Of leaden mischief his ill-uttered song 

Suddenly closes. 


Having neither heraldry nor mythology to fall back upon for 
points of special identification, the poets can make only general use 
of the blackbird. 

“It sounds well enough in Cowper’s song,” says Prior ; and to 
the majority “the blackbird” is, like primroses or sheep, an 
inseparable accident of “the country,” and put in to finish off “a 
brake ” or a hawthorn bush, just as a plasterer might clap a knob on 
to the top of a gatepost. It is a very safe bird to use, for it is a bird 
of morning— 

The blackbird and the speckled thrush 

Good morrow gave from brake and bush, 
of noon— 

‘The merle in his noontide bower 

Makes woodland echoes ring, 
and of evening— : 

Blackbirds join the shepherd’s lay 

At close of day, 


The seasons, also, are alike to it, for it is “the oracle of -spring,” 
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“ whistles through flower-crowned June,” “trolls his rich notes in 


autumn,” and in winter— 
On the leafless tree, 


All woe-begone, the lonely blackbird sits. 


Finally, it sings both in fine weather and in wet. It is difficult, 
therefore, for the poets to make any mistake as to time or place, 
and so we find “their blackbird pipes in every tree.” 

In their compliments to its voice the poets are very liberal, 
and a score might easily be cited who have expressed their admira- 
tion of the strength and richness of its flute-like notes. But, after 
all, there is no “ blackbird” in the poets. There is only one song- 
ster more: for, taking the whole of their references at a glance, there 
is nothing said that actually individualises the bird—except Phillips’s 
“yellow bill” and Drayton’s “ golden bill.” As a rule, it is merely 
a rural detail, like leaves on trees or grass in meadows. That the 
passages in which it is referred to are often very beautiful there is no 
question about, but this does not alter the fact that the poets are 
not in sympathy with the bird, that its name suggests no more to 
them than “ thrush” or “linnet” or any other woodland song-bird’s 
name, and that they miss giving life to it. 

Yet in nature it is a bird of very marked individuality, and, as an 
ornament of the country the whole year round, specially conspicuous 
among our feathered folk. 

In poetry it is only the alter ego of the thrush—for the thrush 
throws a blackbird shadow, and the notes are in perpetual antiphony, 
whether as “blackbird and thrush,” “mavis and merle,” or “ousel 
and throstle.” This blending of identities works to the detriment of 
the blackbird, for the thrush is accepted by the poets as the better 
half of the twin-bird. This may be because the blackbird is black— 
a colour the poets detest; or because the thrush is “russet ”—a 
colour the poets delight in ; or it may be because the thrush is more 
often seen than the blackbird, and therefore credited with being 
more often heard. But, whatever the reason, the fact remains that 
these two delightful birds owe much of their poetical honours to 
the poetical fiction of their being inseparable companions. 

The thrush of the poets, viewed as a complete individual itself, 
is a “mottled” personage of a “ greedy” temperament, but 
“joyous” withal. Its song is very variously described as “ mellow” 
and “shrill ”—“ exquisite” (A¢aés), “albeit ill” (Aontgomery)— 
“mild,” but “ bold ”—“ soft-piping” (Cook), although “ loud-shriek- 
ing” (Darwin) —“ clear” (Shelley), yet “stammering ” (Afontgomery). 
The truth is that the thrush’s song cannot be described in a single 
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phrase, for, as Savage says, “the varying bird commands a tuneful 
maze” which, even with Leyden’s four adjectives, is inadequately 
described as “ sweet, solemn, loud, and deep.” It is a spendthrift 
with its powers, and idolises its own voice. Conscious that the 
woods are enraptured, that the evening listens, and silence waits 
obsequiously upon its notes, the thrush pours out its melody without 
any regard whatever to the scientific proprieties of music, and the 
result is perfection. How superbly Keats compliments it, when 
sorrow-stricken Apollo— 
In the morning twilight wandered forth 

Beside the osiers of the rivulet, 

Full ankle-deep in lilies ; 

The nightingale had ceased, and a few stars 


Were lingering in the heavens, while the thrush 
Began calm-throated ! 


And the god can no longer restrain his tears. 


He listened and he wept, and his bright tears 
Went trickling down the golden bow he held. 


As the bird of St. Valentine, poor ill-used old bishop that he really 
was, and “the vernal thush;” as “the throstle that chides the 
sun” for not rising earlier in the morning, or “the mavis wild,” 
that “wi’ many a note sings drowsy day to rest ;” as “the joyous 
thrush,” “ glad as the sunshine and the laughing sky,” or “the love- 
bird” that “deplores her speckled treasures,” the thrush is a win- 
some bird ; but it is a pity that the poets, considering how they belaud 
the ungrateful vagrant nightingale, did not thank it for the courage 
of its constancy, or dissociate it more conspicuously from the very 
dissimilar blackbird. 


How much alike in habits, form, and size, 

The merle and mavis! how unlike 

In plumage and in song! The thrush’s song © 
Is varied as his plumes ; and as his plumes 
Blend beauteous, each with each, so run his notes 
Smoothly, with many a happy rise and fall. 
How prettily upon his parded breast 

The vividly contrasted tints unite 

To please the admiring eye ! so broad and soft, 
And high and low, all in his notes combine, 

In alternation sweet, to charm the ear. 


“Finch” is a term which the poet applies conveniently to all 
“the commoners of air” that are not sufficiently distinguished by 
traditional repute or other peculiarity for specific designation. 
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Clear Summer has forth walked 
Unto the clover sward, and she has talked 
Full soothingly to every nested finch. 


But, specifically, there are four finches in poetry—the goldfinch, 
bullfinch, chaffinch, and “ mountain finch.” 

The goldfinch, “music’s gayest child,” is, for some reason or 
another, not well spoken of. The poets must needs draw a moral 
from it; and just as they chide the butterfly for being “gay,” so they 
seem to reproach the goldfinch for being “painted.” The “ gaudy” 
goldfinch, and “finch of crimson face,” seem somehow to become 
phrases of reproach, as do Chaucer’s “ gaillard he was, as goldfinch 
in the shawe,” Gay’s “the goldfinch in her Sunday gown,” and 
Dryden’s “ gaudy pride of painted plumes.” In Cowper’s parable of 
“ Pairing-time anticipated” it is the goldfinch that brings all its 
neighbours into trouble—“ a finch whose tongue knew no control.” 

Yet there is a pleasant admiration for it expressed here and there 
“in its bower of apple blossoms,” or when “on a thistle’s tuft nibbling 
he sits ;” and it is of the goldfinch that the poet speaks when he 
says,— 

O ye who never taste the joys 

Of friendship, satisfied with noise, 
Fandango, ball, and rout ; 

Blush when I tell you how a bird 

A prison with a friend preferred 
To liberty without. 


Striking, therefore, a balance between favourable and unfavourable 
opinion, it would seem as if the goldfinch, though admitted to be a 
bird both of beauty and of song, were not altogether to the poets’ 
taste ; and Keats’s lines express, as nearly as possible, the general 
indifference to the goldfinch’s more decisive claims to regard :— 

Sometimes goldfinches one by one will drop 

From low-hung branches, little space they stop, 

But sip and twitter and their feathers sleek, 

Then off at once as in a wanton freak ; 

Or perhaps, to show their black and golden wings, 

Pausing upon their yellow flutterings. 


The bullfinch fares better than its gayer congener, for there is a 
unanimity in gentleness towards the bird which is very engaging; 
and, indeed, the subdued harmony of its plumage, the tender modu- 
lation of the bird’s sweet half-uttered notes, and its quiet winning 
ways when at liberty, all combine to commend the philosophic little 
bullfinch to a gentle regard. But there are not a dozen references to 
it by name in the whole range of the British poets. 
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One have I marked the happiest guest 
In all the covert of the blest. 
Hail to thee far above the rest 

In joy of voice and pinion ; 
Thou, linnet, in thy green array, 
Presiding spirit here to-day, 
Dost lead the revels of the May, 

And this is thy dominion. 


Such is Wordsworth’s charming apostrophe to the greenfinch— 


The linnet green of May, 
Flitting to each blooming spray, 


of Phillips, and the “yellow linnet” of Dyer. But the poets’ 
“linnets” were of a very mixed kind, and the greenfinch, therefore, 
is hardly sufficiently individualised to constitute the species. 

The chaffinch lives by name in perhaps halfa dozen poets; a 
merry, restless, simple little bird, of dainty-coloured plumage, and 
unrivalled skill in nest-building,— 

Well disguised 


With lichens grey, and mosses gradual blent, 
As if it were a knurle in the bough. 


In his “ Birds of Scotland,” Grahame gives “ the shilfa” all due 
prominence, and in Cowper also the chaffinch appears as a bird of 
“Scotland’s realm forlorn and bare.” Indeed, I question whether 
Scotchmen will consider that the poet’s compliments to their bird con- 
done his incivility to their native country— 

A desert, where 
Not even birds can hide. 

As a thing of beauty, the swan is of course a favourite ornament 
in poetry ; but it would scarcely be expected that it should be even 
more conspicuous as a bird of song. Yet such is the case. More- 
over, a considerable proportion of the poets’ references to the beauty 
of the swan are only in association with the legend of Leda’s love, 
and the swan’s classical dignity as “ the waggoner of Venus.” The 
natural swan, therefore, as compared with the mythical bird, may be 
almost said to be neglected. 

Milton’s admirable lines— 


The swan with archéd neck, 

Between her white wings mantling, proudly rows 

Her state with oary feet, 
awakens innumerable echoes all down the aisles of poesy; and the 
stereotyped phrase for compliment of the bird’s stateliness is handed 
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on from poem to poem. Byron, Shelley, and Thomson each add 
a grace in their description of the angry swan; but otherwise the 
swan in its “ majestic” aspect is not availed of. The startled swan 
gives Montgomery and Scott the opportunity for an admirable 
simile, and Keats takes the first movement of the swan—“a motion 
soft as rest” —upon the water as his ideal of “tender grace :”— 


The swan, soft leaning on her snowy breast, 
When to the stream she launches, looks not back 
With such a tender grace. 


But these recognitions of one of the most exquisite features of 
an English water scene are all too few. Nor to the swan at rest, 
“contemplative and still,” are there adequate references. Keats’s 
“ white swans that dream so sweetly,” and Wordsworth’s phrase, 
“ anchors her placid beauty,” are the only two of notable grace. 
Yet it is worth remarking how the beauties of all these quotations 
are due to an unmistakable personal observation of the object in 
nature ; for comparing them with the poverty of the mass of 
references to the “silver swans” with which fancy provides the 
poets, we obtain a striking instance of the superiority as poetry of 
images provided by nature over those provided by the poets them- 
selves. The whiteness of the swan, a simple fact in nature, seems 
to have in verse an inseparable association with Leda’s adventure, 
as if swans became white from Jove assuming that form, and 
borrowed their snowy plumage from the accident of the god’s 
avatar. But the bulk of the poets’ swans are the tuneful ones ; and 
any one ignorant of the truth might easily suppose that this bird was 
chiefly remarkable for the sweetness of its prophetic melody. It 
“warbles,” “carols,” and “chants” a song which, if melancholy, is 
always sweet, and which is variously described as a “doleful note,” 
“defunctive music,” “ requiem,” “ anthem,” “ dirge,”, ‘“ sweet 
harmony.” 

O tuneful swan! O melancholy bird ! 

Sweet was that midnight miracle of song, 

Rich with ripe sorrow. 

A lonely swan 

Warbled his death-chant, and a poet stood 

List’ning to that strange music as it shook 

The lilies on the wave, and made the pines 

And all the laurels of the haunted shore 

Thrill to its passion. Oh! the tones were sweet, 
E’en painfully, as with the sweetness wrung 
From parting love, 
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If it were a nightingale there would not be much more to say. 
Vet the bird that the poets are speaking of is the same that is known 
to naturalists as “the mute swan!” In metaphor, “ youth ” is 
typified by the wild swan, while the singing bird is variously 
employed to set forth Shakespeare, Virgil, Pindar, Keats, and 


Cowley. 
Swans sing before they die: ’twere no bad thing 


If certain persons died before they sing. 


Poetry is conspicuously indebted to heraldry in the matter of 
“the halcyon.” A remote past has bequeathed the— 


Bird of calm that sits looking or the charmed waves, 


and which, dead, — 


Shows the change of winds with his prophetic bill ; 


and in the days of emblazoned shields and tournament devices, 
“ the halcyon” was one of the most popular of crests. From the 
heralds the poets received it, and as they received it, transferred the 
sea-calming, wind-foretelling bird to their verse. Of the real bird, 
the kingfisher, they seem to have known nothing—except that 
(sometimes') it was “blue,” very blue, “sapphire,” and that it 
fished. Now and then they ventured to “ localise” the bird, as in 
Darwin’s— 
From osier bowers the brooding halcyons peep, 


and Cunningham’s—- 


On the isles with osiers drest 
Many a fair plumed halcyon broods ; 


but this does not occur more than five or six times in the whole 
range of the poets, and even then occasionally with disastrous 
effect. For instance, when Cowper says, “‘ Lovely halcyons dive into 
the main ;” or when Shelley writes,— 


Upon a drooping bough with nightshade twined, 
I saw two azure halcyons clinging downward, 
And thinning one bright bunch of amber berries 
With quick long beaks, and in the deep there lay 
Those lovely forms imaged as in a sky. 


What he dd see it is of course now impossible to inquire, but it 
is quite certain that he never saw kingfishers clinging to a spray and 


1 «The scarlet plume of the halcyon.”—-JZ, Howitt. 
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eating the berries on it. Or when Savage thus recklessly makes the 
halcyon an aquatic nightingale :— 

When winter halcyons, flickering on the wave, 

Tune their complaints, yon sea forgets to rave ; 


Loud winds turn zephyrs to enlarge their notes, 
And each safe nest on a calm surface floats. 


The preference, however, is always given to the heraldic fowl 
“that broods round foamless isles,” whose natural solicitude even 
the pitiless sea respects, and whose “floating raft” is rude Boreas’s 


special care. 
And wars have that respect for his! repose 
As winds for halcyons when they breed at sea. 


This tradition of the kingfisher charming the seas to tranquillity 
and ensuing it, naturally suggests “the halcyon” to the poets as a 
simile for sleep— 

O magic sleep! O comfortable bird ! 


That broodest o’er the troubled sea of the mind 
Till it is hushed and smooth (Keats) ; 


Halcyon Sleep will never build his nest 
In any stormy breast (Cozw/ey) ; 


for tranquillity itself— 


O still tranquillity, so hushed thy breast, 
As if some halcyon were its guest, 
And there had built her nest (O/dham) ; 


‘ 
for peace of mind— 
Far, far away, O ye 
Halcyons of memory, 
Seek some far calmer nest (She//ey) ; 


for quiet times—“ halcyon days” and “ halcyon hours”; or for both 
together— 


Hail, welcome tide of life, when no tumultuous billows roll, 
How wondrous to myself appears this halcyon calm of soul ! 


That it should be also an emblem of youth is not perhaps so 
plainly “aperte.” “Oh! halcyon youth,” says Mrs. Hemans ; but it 
may be that the idea of “ playful,” so often applied to it by Shenstone, 
influenced the poet of the Better Land. Yet old age would seem to 
be more of “a halcyon” than youth, which, in other poets, is so fitly 
set forth as an eaglet in the male, a dove in the female, sex. 


1 Oliver Cromwell. 
VOL. CCLIU. NO, 1823. RR 
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“Who follows Homer, takes the field too late,” was surely never 
more true than of the poets’ homage to the peacock’s splendour. Milton 
has a bird “whose gay train adorns him, coloured, with the florid 
hue of rainbows and starry eyes ;” and thenceforward the peacock 
trails through verse an ever-lengthening, ever-brightening burthen of 
star-enamelled plumes, “all dipt in Iris’ flaming bow.” Constella- 
tions cluster thicker and thicker upon every feather, tint is overlaid 
on tint, while the combinations vary in such dazzling bewilderment 
that, looking back upon all the peacock’s poets, one sees only a co- 
ruscation of revolving colours, like the snake in the “ Lamia” of 
Keats. But through all there glows Milton’s “ florid hue of rain- 
bows,” and glitter his “ starry eyes.” What cruelly comprehensive 
phrases! Poet after poet struggles to describe the peacock, but the 
colours w// run into “ rainbows,” and the radiance w#// gather into 
“ stars” and “eyes.” Gay has “ varying dyes, and tail all gilded o’er 
with Argus eyes ;” Falconer, “ radiant wings, that glow like Juno’s 
bird or Iris’ flaming bow ;” Addison, “ gaudy peacocks, their tails 
spotted with a thousand eyes, the eyes of Argus ;” Cowper, “ hea- 
venly dyes, his rainbows and his starry eyes ;” Byron, “rainbow 
dyes ;” Clare, “fain would the peacock’s tail the bow express, which 
paints the clouds ;” and so on. 

Yet there are other peacock points to which the poets converge, 
and not without reason, for few birds afford the moralist so easy a 
theme. Cowper, in the following perfect passage, exhausts the 
peacock’s vanity :— 

The self-applauding bird, the peacock, see ; 
Mark what a sumptuous Pharisee is he ; 
Meridian sunbeams tempt him to unfold 

His radiant glories, azure, green, and gold ; 
He treads as if, some solemn music near, 

His measured step were governed by his ear, 


And seems to say, ‘‘ Ye meaner fowl, give place, 
I am all splendour, dignity, and grace !” 


Though Longfellow certainly adds a force in his admirable lines— 


The stately peacock, bolder grown, 
Comes hopping down the steps of stone 
As if the castle were his own. 


But a number of poets, taking even less lenient views of the bird’s pride 
in its own plumage, reproach it unreasonably. They even seem to 
grudge it its classical honours, and to exult in its defective voice. 
They call “the birds of Juno ” “ gaudy ”—and in poetry it is an epithet 
of dispraise, or at best but an acidulated compliment,—and signifi- 
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cantly contrast “‘ the Aeavenly dyes,” or “the earthly peacock’s tail ;” 
while for its voice, they take an unbecoming pleasure in reminding 
us that— 

Though richest hues the peacock’s plumes adorn, 

Yet horror screams from his discordant throat ; 
= For his singing, doctor, you know 

Himself complained of it to Juno. 

Now everybody knows that the peacock’s note is a harsh scream, 
but for myself I wish it had been an amplified nightingale. The con- 
trast does not please me’at all; I see no retributive Providence in it. 
But the poet finds a moral in the antithesis, and cannot bring himself to 
waste it. More than this, he bases a theory of prejudices upon it ; for 
perceiving the peacock’s voice to be a defect in so gorgeous an organi- 
sation, he adds it on to the nightingale as an extra virtue that it is not 
gorgeous. “ You see,” he says to the peacock, “‘ what comes of being 
such a magnificent personage ; you cannot sing a bit, ‘ne more than 
a boterflie.’ Take an example from the little nightingale. She 
doesn’t go about trailing plumy splendours after her, and listen to 
the exquisite result! All the world goes out of doors to hear her, and 
we poets worship her.” This curious distortion of an obvious moral 
is burlesquing Nature, not interpreting her. Had the peacock had a 
clarion voice, it would have been an additional gift to man from God, 
and I, for one, should not have hesitated in my gratitude had Phi- 
lomel been feathered like a bird of paradise. ‘The endowments and 
deficiencies of each set forth no doubt a wholesome lesson in the 
largest round hand, but I have not it in me to sneer at the peacock’s 
“meridian splendour,” “its florid hues of rainbows and starry eyes,” 
because it has not the ecstatic melody of the shabby nightingale, nor 
even to prefer the lesser bird. Indeed, if it came to a question of 
ostracising the one or the other, I should give my shell against the 
nightingale, inasmuch as the peacock gives the greater pleasure 
to the greater number, and consents to make every country its 
home. 

In nature, then, the poets regard the peacock with only a qualified 
admiration. The lustre of its plumage is dimmed, to them, by its 
consciousness of it ; and its stateliness becomes a “ strut,” or worse,— 
“they woon’t in the winde wagge their wriggle tayles, perke as a 
peacocke ;” while its deficiency of song detracts, in their opinion, both 
from the splendour of its presence and the dignity of its gait. In 
metaphor it is the symbol of short-lived prosperity, of haughty 
“ quality,” and of common, vulgar pride. Time has peacock’s 
wings, and pleasure shoots arrows feathered with pavonian plumes. 
RR2 
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It is almost needless to say that in the nightingale the two points 
that specially attract the poets are its preference for the night, and 
the strain of sadness in its song. 

As “night’s sweet bird,” that “sweetly sings the sun to rest,” 
and “tuneful vigils keeps,” —while— 


Highest oakes stoup downe to heare, 
And list’ning elders prick the eare, 


this bird finds endless compliments ; and yet, curiously enough, these 
are chiefly based on two errors, instead of the one simple, all- 
sufficing fact. That it sings by night is in itself surely sufficient to 
commend it to special admiration ; but the poets make the mistake 
of lauding the nightingale for being the only songster of the night, 
and for singing only by night. For there is abundant evidence in 
the poets that they thought the nightingale never sings by day, but 


only at night :-— 
The nightingale pours 


Her solitary lays, 
Nor asks a witness of her song, 
Nor thirsts for haman praise. 
Again— 
Soon as the sun forsakes the evening skies 
The nightingales, &c., &c. 


And among its epithets and synonyms are “evening bird,” “night 
bird,” “solemn bird of night,” “evening’s solemn bird,” “amorous 
bird of night,” and many others, all tending to show that the poets 
considered it exclusively a nocturnal songster. This is not, of 
course, the case, as the nightingale sings freely during the daytime ; 
but in the varied melody of the woods, where— 


Wild music burthens every bough, 


Philomela is unrecognised, or else mistaken for the woodlark, or 
some other songster.! 
It is “the queen of all music,” “best poet of the grove,” “the 


' Ifere and there we find a recognition of its day song. Thus in Dryden it is 
‘*officious all the day to sing the service of the ensuing May ;” in Hurdis, 
** joins in the chorus of the day ;” in Broome, sings ‘* both to the rising and the 
falling day ;” and in Bloomfield, ‘* the linnards and gooldvinges,” ‘‘ and e’en the 
magpye and the chattering jea,” ‘‘echo her notes” -—-which would only happen with 


these birds by day. But Dryden also calls its song ‘* shrill,” while his natural 
history was so very defective (and he never mentions the nightingale as a night 
bird) that I venture to think he was under the impression it always sang by day 
‘* like any other bird ;’’ while Hurdis, Bloomfield and Broome may have mistaken 
the blackcap for it. 
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queen of all the quire,” “sweet queen of night,” “of all song, how 
easily the chief!” “siren of the air :”— 

When the thrush would mock her song she paused, 

And sang another song no bird could do— 

She sang when all were done, and beat them all. 

For epithets for its song, the vocabulary of enthusiasm is ex- 
hausted. It is “melting,” “a mazy running soul of melody,” “a 
torrent of heartfelt delight,” “transporting,” “deluging the woods 
with overflow of song,” “ triumphant,” “ebullient,” “ enraptured,” 
“half ecstasy, half pain,” “a strain that might almost arouse the 
dead, so loud, so full, so exquisite, so gushing, and so long,” “as 
faultless and as musical as angels’ strains above,” “a heaven-taught 


tale,”— 
Divine, melodious truth, 
Philosophic numbers smooth, 
Tales and golden histories 
Of heaven and its mysteries. —Xeats. 


The poets, moreover, were of opinion that no bird, except the 
nightingale, sang at night. Milton tells us that every bird and beast 
was hushed in sleep,— 

All but the wakeful nightingale. 


Thomson may fairly be suspected of the same error, and so, too, 
Mrs. Hemans. Cowper has the lines— 
Ten thousand warblers cheer the day, but one 
The livelong night. 
And Beattie says,— 
Nought but the nightingale’s song in the grove. 


This, again, is contrary to the facts ; for “the sedge-warbler, grass- 
hopper warbler, woodlark, skylark, and thrush may often be heard 
long after sunset ; while the cuckoo is frequently to be heard at 
midnight, and the corn-crake constantly.” ! 

The delightful seclusion in which “ the sweet sequestered night- 
ingale,” “cloistered among cool and bunchéd leaves,” “herself 


unseen,” — 
To the moon and stars full bright, 
Lonesome chants the hymn of night, 


engages naturally the fancy of the poets. Keats asks, “ What is 
more secret than a nest of nightingales?” and again and again refers 
to its “leafy bowers” and “leafy quiet.” Milton, too—“ As the 


’ See Harting’s delightful book, Our Summer Immigrants (Bickers & Son, 
Leicester Square). * 
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wakeful bird sings darkling and in shadiest covert hid.” Campbell 
calls it “hermit nightingale,” and a score of others make reference to 
the dignified modesty of its retirement. As to the general fact of its 
secluded habits, the poets are undoubtedly right ; but it is curious 
that of all birds the nightingale should be the least disturbed by the 
presence of an audience. A party of worshippers may be standing 
so close that the very throbbing of the little songster’s throat can be 
seen ; yet he does not check a single note of his song. Every other 
bird would have been silent long before, and have dipped away 
into the bushes; but “the sweet sequestered nightingale” seems 
positively to take delight in the silent adoration of human beings, let 
them be standing never so near. 

It is a fancy also of Western poets—derived from the Eastern, 
where the bulbul feebly officiates for the real nightingale, and in 
Hafiz’ rhyme makes a delightful lover of the rose— 


Sweet bird, enamoured of the sweetest flower— 


to bring the song of the nightingale and the fragrance of the rose 
together, although in nature the nightingale has left off singing before 
the roses have begun to blow. Shenstone, Mallet, Darwin, Mrs. 
Hemans, and Byron thus associate the flower and the bird ; but 
Byron’s nightingale is in Athens, and there, perhaps, blooming roses 
and singing nightingales are contemporary. 

Another curious fancy of the poets is to make the singing night- 
ingale female. When they speak of “Philomela” this is allowable, 
no doubt ; but wherein, except for the direct purpose of a classical 
allusion to Pandion, or Procne, or Tereus, lies the special force 
or beauty of this inaccuracy? A cock bird, “bereaved,” “Jorn,” 
“solitary,” “ mournful,” and so forth, is surely just as poetical as the 
hen? In nature only the cock nightingale sings, and then always ¢0 
his brooding mate ; and this fact, I contend, is far more beautiful, 
more tender, and more suggestive than any fancy of the poets, 
ancient or modern. Yet in poetry this is overlooked, and the hen 
bird, which ought to be brooding on her eggs, is made to waste her 
time in the luxury of grief. What a temptation there is here to make 
impious fun of the poets’ sacred bird ! 

Milton, whom the nightingale inspired with some noble lines, 
knew “the solemn bird of night” was a male,' and so, of course, 


1 Calderon, as every Spaniard no doubt, was familiar with— 
That enamoured nightingale 
Who ever tells the same soft tale of passion and of constancy 
To his mate, who wrapped and fond 
List’ning sits a bough beyond, 
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did Gilbert White. Byron makes his nightingale male because “ the 
rose,” which it serenades, is female; and Mallet, with an excess of 
poetical audacity, writes “ Philomela’s song—/Azs evening lay !” 
Another pretty fact about the nightingale—namely, that he sings 
seated and secret—is disregarded by Broome, who speaks of— 


Philomel, upborne on wings, 
Through air the mournful story singing ; 


and even in Shelley there is a suspicion of the same error, and but a 
suspicion only. We read— 
And soon her strain 
The nightingale began, now loud, 
Climbing in circles the windless sky, 
Now dying music ; suddenly 
’Tis scattered in a thousand notes, 
And now to the hushed ear it floats, &c., &c. 
And again— 
Lifts on high 
The wings of the weak melody, 
Till some new strain of feeling bear 
The song, and all the woods are mute ; 
When ‘here is heard through the dim air 
The rush of wings, and rising there, 
Like many lake-surrounding flute," 
Sounds overflow the listener’s brain, 


Shelley in another place seats the nightingale in an “ivy bower,” 
while Keats sings of the bird as being “up-perchéd high,” Leyden 
as “on high;’ Cowper lets it claim “the fop-most bough ;” Moore 
places it “on the Azgh trees,” and Campbell “ in an apple tree.” 

If it were not for the invariable “melancholy” of the poets’ 
nightingale, it would be very difficult to focus this bird’s literature so 
as to bring it within the compass of a mere “vignette.” But, for- 
tunately, this strain of sadness so completely pervades the poetic 
songster, that “mournful Philomel,” and “ night’s solemn bird,” may 
be almost said to exhaust their aspects of the nightingale. “ Her” 
wonderful voice is of course the main fact in their nightingale lore ; 
but the chief, almost their only fancy is “her” ever-present grief. 
Among the epithets of sadness applied to the bird are “ mournful,” 
“plaintive,” “ moody,” “forlorn,” “ sorrowing,” “melancholy ;” while 
its song is “a doleful ditty,” “a sad anthem,” “a soft complaint,” 
“melodious woe,” “ dear to sorrow.” 

Though unanimous as to the fact of melancholy, the poets are 
not agreed as to its cause. With some it is the remembrance of her 


' This curious line is worth a moment’s puzzling over. 
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classical wrongs, and Lucrece in her dishonoured love appeals to it 
for sympathy ; so, too, the Passionate Pilgrim— 

Fie ! fie! fie ! now would she cry, 

Tereu, Tereu, by-and-by ; 

That to hear her so complain 

Scarce I could from tears refrain ; 

For her grief, so lively shown, 

Made me think upon my own. —Shakespeare. 


Mournfully bewailing, 
Her throat in tunes expresseth, 
While grief her heart oppresseth, 
For Tereus o’er her chaste will prevailing. 

With others it is the expression of an intolerable bereavement, and 
the nightingale is “lovelorn ”—“ The lorn nightingale mourns not 
her mate with such melodious pain ;” and when summer is flown on its 
swallow’s wings “she is mute, for her false mate has fled, and has left 
her desolate.” This fiction of the infidelity of the male bird is not 
purely a poetical invention, for the sexes certainly arrive, and presum- 
ably depart, in separate flights; but in the poets its adaptation is 
rendered absurd by “ their normal error” in making the Hex bird sing. 

With others it is the delicious melancholy of love. Her song is 
then “an enamoured tale,” “and its tones so sweetly float, that love- 
sick maidens sigh at every note.” 


‘* Minstrel, what makes thy song so sad, yet sweet ?” 
** Love, love, where agony and rapture meet ; 
Oh ! ’tis the dream of happiness to feign 
Sorrow in joy, and court a thorn for pain.” 
It is then “ the amorous nightingale” that “ sings spousal,”— 
The bridal bird, 
That ’midst the utter darkness sings ; 
This her burthen soft and clear, 
Love is here! Love is here ! 
Milton makes Adam awake Eve with a lover’s reproach for her 


drowsiness :— 
Now is the pleasant time, 
The cool, the silent, save where silence yields 
To the night-warbling bird, that now, awake, 
Tunes sweetest his love-laboured song. 


But I am not at all certain that a little ill-feeling may not be 
properly entertained towards a bird which comes to us when “ Spring 
dips down her emerald urn” to see our English daffodils blow, and stays 
with us while “Summer fills the fields with flowers,” but flies away as 
soon as our holly bushes are no longer of use to it, and Autumn walks 
afield with rustling feet. Yet it is only in Longfellow (and this is a 
translation from the German) that we find expression given to this 
well-founded grudge :— 
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O maiden fair! O maiden fair ! how faithless is thy bosom ! 


The nightingale, the nightingale, thou tak’st for thine example ; 
So long as summer laughs she sings, 

But in the autumn spreads her wings ; 

The nightingale, the nightingale, thou tak’st for thine example. 


All other poets applaud the bird as “ poet of the spring,” and 
heralding summer with her song, the— 
Light-winged Dryad of the trees, 
That in some melodious plot 


Of beechen green and shadows numberless, 
Singest of summer in full-throated ease. 


They thank her for “ attuning her varied strain to verna/ airs,” “ while 
the jolly hour leads on propitious May,” and pay court to her as 
“the dearling of the somer’s pryde, fair Philomel,” as “the summer’s 
nightingale, thy sovereign goddesses’ most dear delight.” But none 
reproach it for sharing the swallow’s inconstancy, or call it “ vagrant ” 
and “ vagabond,” as they do the cuckoo, for not staying with us. 
It is doubtful, indeed, whether the poets were aware that the nightin- 
gale was a summer migrant only. Waller and Carew knew it, Mrs. 
Hemans suspected it, but there is no evidence in the rest of the great 
fact of the nightingale’s migration being known; while from the poets 
being certainly ignorant of their other great favourite, the turtle-dove, 
and their type of “ constancy,” shifting its quarters as soon as its 
selfish interests had been served, it is no unfair inference that they 
were also ignorant of the nightingale’s ungrateful desertion of us. 
Yet, with all their compliments, the poets, so it seems to me, do 
not satisfy even the poetical requirements of the actual facts, or in 
any measure exhaust the poetry of the natural bird. Its legendary 
associations are in themselves repulsive ; and when we remember that 
it is the cock bird alone that sings, they become grotesque also. Nor 
are the unnatural merits imagined by the poets—that it scorns to mix 
its song with that of other birds, and that it alone of all songsters 
undertakes the task of gladdening the gloomy hours of night—so 
poetical as the real circumstances, the modesty that makes “ the 
sweet queen of song” merge her surpassing melody into the general 
choir of nature during the hours of daylight, the dignity of self- 
respect that leads it to reserve yet one anthem more in glad thankful- 
ness for night. Milton, Keats, and Shelley are able to grasp in its 
full compass the exquisite significance of the parable of the nightingale, 
“and Night with this her solemn bird ;” but it eludes most, for they 
are content to reverse all Nature’s meaning, and to substitute their 
own poor poetry for hers. PHIL, ROBINSON. 
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A GIFT FROM EMERSON. 


INGULAR circumstances, associated with a promising career over 
which a dark cloud slowly fell some years ago, brought into my 
possession a treasured booklet, which by many would be thought 
unique. It is a small octavo, of something over eighty pages, neatly 
bound in half-calf, with the old-fashioned mottled paper over the 
boards, now dim and worn with much handling, and the plain white 
“ end-papers” a little soiled and discoloured. It is the second 
edition of “ Observations on the Growth of the Mind” by Sampson 
Reed, published by Adonis Howard, School Street, Boston, in 1829. 
It bears the motto from Wordsworth :— 


So build we up the Being that we are ; 

Thus deeply drinking in the Soul of Things 
We shall be wise perforce ; and while inspired 
By choice, and conscious that the Will is free, 
Unswerving shall we move, as if impell’d 

By strict necessity, along the path 

Of order and of good. 


On the fly-leaf it has the fluent signature “R. W. Emerson,” so 
clear and yet so marked by swift decision ; at the top of the title-page 
is written “ Samuel Brown,” being the signature of the distinguished 
Scottish chemist, who added so much to that science and passed 
away in the midst of his years, while he was on the verge of yet more 
fruitful discoveries. Emerson was much in the society of Dr. Samuel 
Brown during his residence in Edinburgh on his first visit to this 
country in 1833. Brown discerned his genius, though he had not 
then published any of his great works. The result of that association 
was a deep affection, which led to a correspondence, and to Emerson 
being the guest of Brown during his stay in Edinburgh on his second 
visit to this country in 1847-8. The better to carry forward his 
scientific researches, Brown had before that established himself at 
Portobello, near Edinburgh, consequently underneath the signature 
on the title-page of our little book is “ Portobello, February 3, 1844.” 
Underneath the title again, and before the name of the author, is 
written in Dr. Samuel Brown’s neat small hand : “ Zhe pencil marks 
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at admirable passages are Emerson's, not mine. S. B.;” and at the foot 
the words, “ Brought from Emerson to me by Frank Russell.” Clearly 
a little book with a history; and the history suggested by these 
details is only symbolical of a more intimate one. Readers of 
Emerson will remember how at one place, speaking of gifts, he asserts 
that the gift is utterly worthless and external, however much it might 
fetch in the market, if it fail to convey something of the inner nature 
and life of the giver. ‘“ Let the poet bring his song,” he says, “ and 
the sailor the prize which his own daring has secured beyond the sea.” 
On this principle he conscientiously acted, and our little volume in a 
very especial sense conveys to us Emerson in his generous apprecia- 
tion, his hospitable intent, as quick to receive, as glad to give, his 
affinity for the lofty and pure in thought and aspiration, and his 
desire to lead those he loved to the same founts at which he had him- 
self drunk and been refreshed. ‘The pencil marks at admirable 
passages are Emerson’s, not mine.” We hardly needed to be told that, 
but we are glad to have it so definitively attested ; for we are fain to 
think that this little unambitious book, by one whose name is now 
hardly remembered, had some share in the building up of the genius 
of Emerson. Evidently it found him at many points; there are 
passages which we could almost have believed him to have written in 
earlier years, before his style was quite so formed and condensed, and 
before he had in this regard so completely escaped from the influence 
of the pulpit. At the time the little book was published Emerson 
was still a Unitarian minister, regarded as a good representative of a 
Puritan line, which had from generation to generation supplied 
faithful preachers of the Word. He had had some painful experi- 
ences in loss of friends and loss of health ; he had little of that kind 
of practical “ go” and adaptability which pass for so much in the 
career of the popular minister. A venerable lady of those preaching 
days, a member of his congregation, when asked what his chief 
characteristic was, said, “ On God's law doth he delight to meditate 
day and night.” The death of his first wife in 1832 was a severe 
blow to him ; and if possible threw him still more into the habit of 
meditation. He fell into ill health ; the work of church and pulpit 
became burdensome to him ; he longed to be free of trammels and 
traditions, to be able to speak whatever truth might be in him to-day, 
and to contradict it, as he says, to-morrow, if a new truth was made 
clear to him. He resigned his charge in Boston parish in 1832, and, 
when shortly after he had to defend himself from some aspersions, 
he said :— 

There is no scholar less willing or less able than myself to be a polemic, I 
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could not give an account of myself if challenged. I could not possibly give you 
one of the arguments you cruelly hint at, on which any doctrine of mine’ stands, 
For I do not know what arguments are in reference to any expression of a thought. 
I delight in telling what I think ; but if you ask me why I dare say so, or why it 
is so, I am the most helpless of mortal men. When I see myself suddenly raised 
to the importance of a heretic, I am very uneasy when I advert to the supposed 
duties of such a personage, who has to make good his thesis against all comers. I 
certainly shall do no such thing. I shall read what you and other good men 
write, as I have always done, glad when you speak my thoughts and skipping the 
page that has nothing for me. I shall go on just as before, seeing whatever I can, 
and telling what I see. : 


Unlike some leaders in thought, Emerson was not afraid to 
acknowledge how much he had been benefited by others. He was 
as glad “when others spoke his thoughts,” as he was when he himself 
set seal on them in language of his own. Intuitional, and wholly 
undogmatic, he had no faith in any system that relied on reasonings, 
however strong or subtle ; he believed in instinct, or rather in 
inspiration, as the full development and realisation of the finer 
instincts. His writings are full of confessions to this purport. In 
the essay on “ Intellect,” he says:— 

If we consider what persons have stimulated and profited us we shall perceive 
the superiority of the spontaneous or intuitive principle over the arithmetical or 
logical. ‘The first contains the second, but virtual and latent. We want in every 
man, a long logic; we cannot pardon the absence of it, but it must not be spoken. 
Logic is the procession, or proportionate unfolding, of the intuition, but its virtue 
is as silent method ; the moment it would appear as propositions, and have a 
separate value, it is worthless. In every man’s mind some images, words, and 
facts remain, without effort on his part to imprint them, which others forget, and 
afterwards these illustrate to him important laws. All our progress is an unfolding, 
like the vegetable bud. You have first an instinct, then an opinion, then a know- 
ledge, as the plant has root, bud, and fruit. Trust the instinct to the end, though 
you can render no reason. It is vain to hurry it. By trusting it to the end it 
shall ripen into truth, and you shall know why you believe. 


Sympathy, and the self-devotion that comes of true sympathy, 
Emerson held to be the basis of all insight ; it was of more import- 
ance to feel deeply than to think correctly ; to act in accordance 
with honest feeling than to distinguish and define. He welcomed 
from whatever source anything that quickened impulse, that gave 
wings to thought and made it expansive, diffusive, benevolently self- 
justifying. “Only that good profits which we can talk with all doors 
open, and which serves all men.” The spirit in such case must be 
eminently eclectic, however individual may be the style. With it 
there exclusiveness cannot exist, nor anathema, nor setting up of 
walls of separation ; but rather the ready tribute, the right hand to any 
and everyone who points, however inadequately, the upward path. 
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To receive was as genuine a source of joy as to give ; where there 
was no disparity in good-will and its reciprocities. With Emerson 
therefore there could be no assumption of egotistic originality, as if 
no man had aforetime spoken a true word ; but rather a hearty 
welcome to everyone who could suggest or inspire, Probably when 
Emerson first read Sampson Reed’s book, he was still a busy and 
anxious Unitarian minister. Though he had already come to pretty 
clear terms with himself, he had not then made his first appearance 
in print, which he only did in 1830, with a sermon delivered at the 
ordination of H. B. Goodwin, to be followed by a “Sermon and 
Letter ” to his church—the second church of Boston—in 1832. In 
December of 1833, in the hope of benefit to his health as well as a 
desire to see the new world and some of its celebrities, he set out for 
Europe, sailed up the Mediterranean in a vessel bound for Sicily, 
went eastward to Malta, and returning saw Walter Savage Landor 
at Florence—“ noble and courteous, living in a cloud of pictures at his 
villa Gherardesca—a fine house commanding a beautiful landscape.” 
Then he visited France, and in July reached London, made a pilgrim- 
age to Scotland, took up his abode with Samuel Brown in Edinburgh, 
preached a memorable sermon in the Unitarian church there, and 
made that historic pilgrimage to Craigenputtock to see Carlyle, and 
walked with him over the desolate heathery hills, and talked upon 
all the great questions that interested him. After he returned to 
America he gave lectures, he wrote essays. In 1836 his famous 
book on “ Nature” appeared. Though only a small volume of some 
ninety-five pages, it was distinctly an epoch-making book. From it 
dates the birth of an original literature of thought in America. It is 
truly surprising to read that it met with a very small sale—only some 
500 copies having been disposed of in twelve years. But it is one of 
the books that have to create the taste by which they are to be 
judged, and that is always a slow process—one that must be excep- 
tionally slow among a people like the Americans, where social condi- 
tions are as yet unfixed compared with those of an old country. 
Oration followed oration—each emphasising the impression the 
former had produced of a new power in literature and philosophy— 
a truly original mind which could dip deep into Plato and the Ori- 
ental mystics, and yet maintain an independent foothold, transfiguring 
all that it borrowed and thus touching men to high practical issues. 
In 1840, the “ Dial” was begun, and in 1841 appeared the first volume 
of Emerson’s essays, including those on “ Self-reliance,” “‘ Compensa- 
tion,” “ Spiritual Laws,” “ Love,” “ F riendship,” “ the Over-soul, ” and 
“Intellect.” A second series of essays appeared in 1844, containing 
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nine papers on “ The Poet,” “ Experience,” “ Character,” “‘ Manners,” 
“ Gifts,” “Nature,” “ Politics,” “ Nominalist and Realist,” and “ New 
England Reformers” (a lecture). And this brings us up (or down) 
to the date at which Emerson, under impulse of friendship, trans- 
mitted to his friend, Dr. Samuel Brown, Sampson Reed’s “Growth of 
the Mind.” He had not lost sight of it ; he had not changed his 
opinion of it : it was often looked at, re-read, and cherished, else he 
had not deemed it a gift worthy of him to send by the hands of a 
friend over sea to the hand of a friend in Europe. The leading idea 
of Sampson Reed’s book is, that all apprehension of truth is indirect, 
more a matter of moral activity than of intellectual subtlety, which 
can but appropriate fragments out of relation, that memory itself is 
nothing apart from emotion and imagination, that the language of 
truth is the symbol, that all nature is in perpetual flux—a storehouse 
of symbols, which man only masters as he realises the moral quality 
of his own mind. Hence we find him writing eloquently in words of such 
aim and pitch as must have arrested Emerson in the first reading as 
presenting in embryo some of the leading ideas of his book on 
Nature, which may be briefly summarised thus:—Every natural fact 
is a symbol of some spiritual fact. Nature becomes a means of 
expression for these spiritual truths and experiences which could not 
otherwise be interpreted. Its laws, also, are moral laws when applic- 
able to man ; and so they become to man the language of the Divine 
Will. Because the physical laws become moral laws the moment they 
are related to human conduct, Nature,has a much higher purpose than 
that of beauty or language—in that it is a discipline. Now, let us pre- 
sent the most express passage on this point from Sampson Reed :— 


There is a language not of words, but of things. When this language shall 
have been made apparent, that which is human shall have answered its end, and, 
being as it were resolved into its original elements, will lose itself in nature. 
The use of language is the expression of our feelings and desires—the manifesta- 
tion of the mind. But everything which is, whether animal or vegetable, is full 
of the expression of that use for which it is designed, as of its own existence. 
If we did but understand its language what could our words add to its meaning ? 
It is because we are unwilling to hear, that we find it necessary to say so much ; 
and we drown the voice of nature with the discordant jangle of ten thousand 
dialects. Let a man’s language be confined to the expression of that which 
actually belongs to his own mind ; and let him respect the smallest blade which 
grows and permit it to speak for itself. Then there may be poetry, which may 
not be written, but which may be felt as a part of our being. Everything which 
surrounds us is full of the utterance of one word, completely expressive of its 
nature. ‘This word is its name; for God, even now, could we but see it, is 
creating all things, and giving a name to every work of His love, in its perfect 
adaptation to that for which it isdesigned. But man has abused his power, has lost 
his moral eyesight, and has become insensible to the real character of nature, 
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“The Universe,” says Emerson, in his essay on “ The Poet,” 


is the externisation of the soul. Whatever the life is, that bursts into appearance 
around it. Our science is sensual and therefore superficial. . . . Science always 
goes abreast with the just elevation of the man, keeping step with religion and 
metaphysics ; or the state of science is an index of our self-knowledge. Since 
everything in nature answers to a moral power, if any phenomena remains brute 
and dark, it is because the corresponding faculty in the observer is not yet active. 
No wonder, then, if these waters be so deep, we hover over them with a reli- 
gious regard. The beauty of the fable proves the importance of the sense, to the 
poet and to all others; or, if you please, every man is so far a poet as to be sus- 
ceptible of those enchantments of nature ; for all men have the thought whereof 
the universe is the celebration. I find that the fascination resides in the symbol. 
Who loves nature? Who does not? Is it only poets and men of leisure and cul- 
tivation who live with her? No; but also hunters, farmers, grooms, and butchers, 
though they express their affection in their choice of life and not in their choice of 
words. The writer wonders what the ccachman or the hunter values in riding, in 
horses, and dogs. It is not superficial qualities. When you talk with him, he holds 
these at as slight a rate as you. His worship is sympathetic; he has no defini- 
tions, but he is commanded by nature, by the living power which he feels to be 
there present. No imitation, or playing of these things, would content him; he 
loves the earnest of the north wind, of rain, of stone, and wood, and iron. A 
beauty not explicable is dearer than a beauty which we can see the end of. It is 
nature the symbol, nature certifying the supernatural, body overflowed with life, 
which he worships, with coarse but sincere rites. 


Sampson Reed’s practical application is wholly in the line of 
Emerson’s teachings :— 


It remains for us to become more thoroughly acquainted with the laws of 
moral mechanism. Instead of making unnecessary and ineffectual exertions in 
the direct attainment of truth, it remains for us to make equal efforts to cleanse 
our own minds and to do good to others ; and what was before unattainable will 
become easy, as the rock which untutored strength cannot move, may be raised 
by the touch of the finger. 


An elevated individualism thus results which can afford to pass by 
trifles, and to regard others as companions and not merely as instru- 
ments of development, after the Goethean model, assured that the 
highest results of culture are those which are not most directly aimed 
at or attained. So Sampson Reed writes, in a passage which has 
been marked by Emerson as admirable :— 


It becomes us to seek and to cherish this Aecu/ium of our minds, as the patri- 
mony which is left us by our Father in Heaven—as that by which the branch is 
united to the Vine—as the forming power within us, which gives to our persons 
that by which they are distinguished from others ; and, by a life entirely governed by 
the commandments of God, to leave on the duties we are called to perform the full 
impress of our real characters. Let a man’s ambition to be great disappear in a 
willingness to be what he is; then may he fill a high place without pride, anda 
low one without dejection. As our desires become more and more concentrated to 
those objects which correspond to the peculiar organisation of our minds, we shall 
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have a foretaste of that which is coming, in those internal tendencies of which we 
are conscious. As we become obedient to this law, performing with alacrity 
whatever duty presents itself before us, we shall perceive in our hearts a kind of 
preparation for every external event or occurrence of our lives, even the most 
trivial, springing from the all-pervading tendency of the Providence of God, to 
present the opportunity of being useful wherever there is the disposition. 


Which may well find suggestive parallel in these words from the 
essay on “ Spiritual Laws :”— 

A little consideration of what takes place around us every day would show 
us that a higher law than that of our will regulates events ; that our painful labours 
are unnecessary and fruitless ; that only in our easy, simple, spontaneous action 
are we strong, and by contenting ourselves with obedience we become divine. 
Belief and love—a believing love will relieve us from a vast load of care. O my 
brothers, God exists! There is a soul at the centre of nature, and over the will 
of every man, so that none of us can wrong the Universe, It has so infused its 
strong enchantments into nature that we prosper when we accept its advice, and 
when we struggle to wound its creatures, our hands are glued to our sides, or they 
beat our own breasts. The whole course of things goes to teach us faith, We 
need only obey. There is a guidance for each of us, and by lowly listening we 
shall hear the right word. Why need you choose so painfully your place and 
occupation and associates, and modes of action and of entertainment? Cer- 
tainly there is a possible right for you that precludes the need of balance and 
wilful election. For you there is a reality, a fit place, and congenial duties. 
Place yourself in the middle of the stream of power and wisdom which animates 
all whom it floats, and you are without effort impelled to truth, to right, and 
a perfect contentment. Then you put all gainsayers in the wrong, 


Then again, as regards the poet, the essential thought uttered by 
Reed is emphasised by Emerson in one paragraph of his character- 
istic preface to the “ Gulistan of Saadi,” to which the reader may 
turn whilst we give two excerpts from the less-known author :— 


The poet stands on the mountain with the face of nature before him, calm 
and placid. If we would enter into his views, we must go where he is. We 
must catch the direction of his eye, and yield ourselves up to the instinctive 
guidance of his will, that we may have a secret foretaste of his meaning ; that we 
may be conscious of the image in its first conception ; that we may perceive its 
beginnings and gradual growth, till at length it becomes distinctly depicted on 
the retina of the mind. Without this, we may take the dictionary in our hands 
and settle the definition of every word, and still know as little of the lofty con- 
ceptions of the author as the weary traveller who passes round in the farthest 
verge which is visible from the mountain knows of no scenery which is seen from 
the summit. It has been truly said that Johnson was incapable of conceiving the 
beauties of Milton. Yet Johnson was himself a living dictionary of Milton's 
language. The true poet, when his mind is full, fills his language to overflowing ; 
and it is left to the reader to preserve what the words cannot contain. It is that 
part which cannot be defined ; that which is too delicate to endure the unrestrained 
gaze ; that which shrinks instinctively from the approach of anything less chaste 
than itself, and though present, like the inhabitants of the other world, is unper- 
ceived by flesh and blood, and is worth all the rest. They acknowledge no 
dwelling-place but the mind. 
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Before proceeding to give the next extract, these words of 
Emerson may be quoted for the sake of clearness :— 


The poet and thinker must always be—but more especially in a rude nation 
—the chief authority on religion. All questions touching its truth and obligation 
will come home to him, at last, for their answer. As he thinks and speaks will 
intelligent men believe. 


Sampson Reed proceeds to write on the power and function of 
poetry morally viewed :— 


The state of poetry has always indicated the state of science and religion. 
The gods are hardly missed more when removed from the temples of the ancients 
than they are when taken from their poetry, or than theory is when taken from 
their philosophy. Fiction ceases to be pleasing when it ceases to gain credence ; 
and what they admired in itself, commands much of its admiration now as relic of 
antiquity. The painting which in a darkened room only impressed us with the 
reality, as the sun rises upon it discovers the marks of the pencil ; and that shade 
of the mind can never again return which gave to ancient poetry its vividness and 
its power. Of this we may be sensible, by only considering how entirely power- 
less it would be if poetry in all respects similar were produced at the present day. 
A man’s religious sentiments and his knowledge of the sciences are so entirely 
interwoven with his associations ; they shed such a light throughout every region 
of the mind, that nothing can please which is directly opposed to them; and 
though the forms which poetry may offer may sometimes be presented, where this 
light begins to sink into obscurity, they should serve, like the sky and the clouds, 
as a relief to the eye, and not, like some unnatural body protruding on the 
horizon, disturb the quiet they are intended to produce. When there shall be a 
religion which shall see God in everything and at all times, and the natural 
sciences, not less than nature itself, shall be regarded in connection with Him, 
the fire of poetry will begin to be kindled in its immortal part, and will burn 
without consuming. The inspiration, so often feigned, will become real; and 
the mind of the poet will feel the spark which passes from God to nature, impart- 
ing freedom as of enchantment. The veil will be withdrawn, and beauty and 
innocence silently displayed to the eye, for which the lasciviousness of the 
imagination and the wantonness of desire may seek in vain. 


“ Genius,” says Emerson, in his essay on “ The Poet,” 


is the activity which repairs the decay of things, whether wholly or partly of a 
material or finite kind. . . . I knew in my younger days the sculptor who made 
the statue of the youth which stands in the public garden. He was, as I remem- 
ber, unable to tell directly what made him happy or unhappy, but by wonderful 
indirections he could tell. He rose one day, according to his habit, before the 
dawn, and saw the morning break, grand as the eternity out of which it came, 
and for many days after he strove to express this tranquillity ; and lo! his chisel 
had fashioned out of marble the form of a beautiful youth, Phosphorus, whose 
aspect is such that it is said all persons who look on it become silent. The poet 
also resigns himself to his mood, and that thought which agitated him is expressed 
but alter idem in a manner totally new. The expression is organic, as the new 
type which things take when liberated. As in the sun objects paint their images 
on the retina of the eye, so they, sharing the aspiration of the whole universe, 
tend to paint a far more delicate copy of their essence in his mind, Like the 
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metamorphosis of things into higher organic forms is their change into melodies. 
This insight, which expresses itself by what is called imagination, is a very high 
sort of seeing, which does not come by study, but by the intellect being where 
and what it sees, by sharing the path or circuit of things through forms, and so 
making them translucid to others. The path of things is silent. Will they suffer 
a speaker to go with them? A spy they will not suffer. A lover, a poet, is the 
transcendency of their own nature—him they will suffer. The condition of true 
naming on the poet’s part is his resigning himself to the Divine aura, which 
breathes through forms, and accompanying that. The poets are thus liberating 
gods, The ancient British bards had for the title of their order, *‘ Those who 
are free throughout the world.” They are free, and they make free. . . . There- 
fore all books of the imagination endure ; all which ascend to that truth, that the 
writer sees nature beneath him, and uses it as his exponent. Every verse or 
sentence possessing this virtue will take care of its own immortality. The 
religions of the world are the ejaculations of a f:w imaginative men. 


Glancing back at the excerpt we mad¢ from Emerson’s essay on 
“Intellect,” there may be some signiticance in this passage from 
Sampson Reed :— 


The highest cultivation of which the mind is capable consists in the most per- 
fect development of that peculiar organisation which as really exists in infancy as 
in maturer years. The seed which is planted is said to possess in miniature the 
bud, the branches, the leaves, and fruit of the future tree. So it is with the 
mind. In the process of its formation there exists the spirit of prophecy ; and 
no advancement can create surprise, because we have always been conscious of 
that from which it is produced. Not that endless procession in moral goodness 
and in wisdom are not within the reach of anyone ; but that the state will never 
arrive when he may not look back to the first rudiments, to the original stamina 
of his own mind, and be able to say, I possessed all at the time of my birth. 
The more a person lives in singleness of heart, in simplicity, and sincerity, the 
more will this be apparent. 


We shall close our extracts with one from Reed, to which Emerson 
has given prominence by his approval :— 


There is a society yet in its coming, unseen though not unseeing, shrouded 
from the rest of the world by the very brilliancy of its own light, which would 
resist the impulse of every evil affection, and look for heaven simply in the delight 
of that which is chaste, pure, and holy ; which, by removing that which renders 
duty undelightful, would draw nigh to the only source of real enjoyment ; which 
would find its happiness and its God in the very commandments which have been 
the terror of the world; to which the effect is no longer doubtful, since it is 
made acquainted with the cause; and which, as it anticipates no reward, will 
meet with no disappointment. 


Here we have in Sampson Reed the same hopeful, expansive, 
mystic expectancy, if we may name it so, which renders Emerson, 
as compared with many modern writers, so exhilarating, so helpful. 
The clear, open eye, that has looked upon so much, calmly rests, 
childlike, on the distant height, clothed with rainbows ; and because 
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the valley is not included in the range, the height seems nigh, 
Vision becomes prophecy ; the beholders are in the spirit ; it is the 
Lord’s Day with them, now and always—aspiration and act, medita- 
tion and practice, are one. Hence all truly benevolent work, all 
desire and effort to impart the ultimate benefits of this culture to all 
are welcome and joyed over, because it is a culture of the moral 
being. There is no exclusiveness in this kingdom ; it is the realm of 
brotherhood ; and work, which is true service, is worship, as with the 
old monks. ‘Only that good profits which we can taste with all 
doors open, and which serves all men.” This is the final axiom. 

No great writer can strictly be viewed alone. He is only the 
foremost point in a long perspective, which emphasises the fact of 
connection and dependence. The greater he is, the more will he 
suggest what preceded him. The present is debtor to all the past ; 
and each one is in some inexpressible way the result of all that went 
before. In this way histories of literature become possible ; for here 
too “ merit lives from man to man,” and he is the greatest who can 
afford generously to recognise it, and to claim wide brotherhood of 
benefit on both sides. As it has been well said that a perfect man 
would be isolated, a helpless creature ; so the great writer is like the 
mountain, you cannot tell where its base begins and ends, or what 
spur of apparently independent character may really be included in 
it. Carlyle, for example, is the product of long generations of 
peasant-thinkers, who carried into act that which he has pressed 
into vivid and picturesque words ; and these words have after all the 
force of actions, because of the definite stress and energy of habit 
of which he was by constitution and temperament made, so to say, 
the heir and depositary. The day-labourers in field and wood, who 
were noted for their thoroughness, their piety, and also their severe 
tongues ; the followers of the olden chiefs in their forays, rigorously in- 
dependent yet loyally devoted ; the freemen of their little bourg and the 
tuling-elders in the Secession Churches for conscience’ sake—long past 
generations of Carlyles—all re-live in the visionary, egotistic, dramatic, 
and yet severely Calvinistic and peasant-prejudiced pages of Carlyle. 
So, too, with Emerson ; the steeple-hatted old Puritans, so con- 
cerned about any intrusion of falsity and evil within the sphere of 
spiritual agency, and therefore vigorously putting down witchcraft ; 
the pioneer settlers in the primitive wildernesses, meditating on 
God’s law as they wielded the axe on the giant trees; the valiant 
fighters for independence ; the mystics of later days, and those 
who dreamt of some socialistic paradise—all in some indefinable, 


inextricable way intermingle themselves in his pages. He is the last 
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and ripest result of the main currents that have gone to form American 
character and life in its highest and purest aspects ; with quick affinity 
for all that in former times definitely presents itself as a contribution 
to that ; a circumstance which is expressively mirrored in the gathering 
made by reverent and loving hands—“ In Memoriam of R.W. Emerson” 
—by Mr. Alexander Ireland, of Manchester, to which we have been 
indebted for some facts, and to which we would advise the curious and 
studious reader to have recourse.! Emerson is ideal and expansive, 
where Carlyle is narrow, doubtful, and prosaic. Emerson is full of 
hope, and believes in possibilities, where Carlyle is only despairing 
and sardonic ; and doubtless this difference is in some degree due to 
the fact that Carlyle lived in an old country and Emerson ina new 
one, and that the progenitors of the one had, even as regards material 
development, an area of undefined possibilities around them, awaken- 
ing fresh hopes and giving view of new horizons, while those of the 
other had felt themselves often cabined, cribbed, confined. On the 
practical side Emerson had a wide, clear outlook, atid delighted to 
administer, as he says, “rude electric shocks” of effort. Carlyle is 
critical, despondent, helpless, hopeful only of blind strength, cloud- 
compelling, like the ancient Jove. The causes above named may 
account for further points of contrast—some of which have been 
well indicated. “Emerson sympathised ardently with all the great 
practical movements of his own day, while Carlyle held contemptu- 
ously aloof. He was one of the first to strike a heavy blow at the 
institution of slavery. He came forward to encourage his country 
in the good cause, when slavery raised the flag of rebellion. He had 
a genuine desire to see all men free, while Carlyle only felt the desire 
to see all men strongly governed—which they might be without being 
free at all. Emerson’s spirit, moreover, was much the saner and 
more reverent of the two, though less rich in power and humour.” 

In bringing forward as we have done the name of Sampson Reed 
in connection with that of Emerson, it will be seen that our only 
purpose has been to illustrate how in some specific lines his way was 
prepared for him. We can see where at certain points the two minds 
met. Emerson efficiently developed and applied what Reed had only 
suggested ; but Emerson would have been the last man to deny 
that Reed was one of those who sowed seeds, some of which rose 
to stately flowers in his own garden, and thus attested their inherent 
value and vitality. ALEX. H. JAPP. 

' « Ralph Waido Emerson: Recollections of his Visits to England in 1833, 


1847-8, 1872-3, and Extracts from Unpublished Letters.” By Alex, Ireland, 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co, 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE MENACING COMET. 


HEN I wrote my Notes on the above subject for March, 

April, and May of the present year, I did not anticipate so 

speedy and practical a revival of the subject as the present comet 

has effected. Either several comets are following in the same track, 

and that track an extraordinary one on account of its short perihelion 

distance, or the prediction of another return of the comet of 1688, 

1843, and 1880 has been outdone by the comet itself. Mr. Proctor’s 

estimate that it would revisit the fringe of the sun at or about 1897 

was by some regarded as sensational, but unless our best astronomers 
are deceived, it is with us again already. 

Not only has it so soon reappeared in perihelion, but this visit 
to the sun is more intimate than either of its predecessors. Mr. 
Gill, the recently appointed official astronomer at the Cape of Good 
Hope, states that on September 17 last two of his assistants using 
different instruments at the same time followed it “right up to the 
sun’s limb, when it suddenly disappeared ;” that is to say, it actually 
struck the edge of the sun and then affarent/y plunged into it and 
presently came out, or reappeared. 

I say “ apparently,” because we have positive proof that such an 
object is rendered invisible by the sun-glare when near to the limits 
of the photosphere, z.e. our ordinary visual limit of the solar cir- 
cumference. The solar prominences, consisting of luminous solar 
matter, flung out to distances sometimes exceeding 100,000 miles 
from the “limb,” are quite invisible with mere telescopic aid, and I 
presume that the “instruments” named by Mr. Gill were telescopes. 

However this may be, there can be little or no doubt that on 
September 17 the comet brushed the sun so closely as to have 
wholly or partially plunged through some portion of the solar envelope 
and have suffered a corresponding retardation. 

In considering the proceedings of such a body as a comet we 
must not forget that it is of great magnitude, and that this magnitude 
is made up of vaporous matter or discrete particles, and therefore a 
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portion of the comet may have actually plunged deeply below the 
outer limits of the photosphere and there have remained, while the 
outer portions may have travelled on, and thus the comet which I 
saw yesterday morning (October 18) from Brighton may be only the 
remains of that huge wanderer which I saw from Naples in 1843 
(see Note of March last, page 374). A second comet has since been 
seen following in the track of the one in question. This may possi- 
bly be a detached fragment, a portion that, having plunged more 
deeply into the sun than the main body, has suffered greater retarda- 
tion. 

According to this view, some of the consequences of cometary 
collision with the sun have already occurred without making us aware 
of their presence, and therefore we need not be greatly alarmed in 
looking forward for those which are to follow, when the comet 
returns and plunges deeper still, as it may do before the ides of 
March are ended. 

So far, the views which I propounded are confirmed. My readers 
will remember that (in a March Note, pages 375-6-7, and April, page 
501) I disputed the prevalent notion (then entertained by eminent 
astronomers) that the collision of such a comet with the sun would 
produce any great cometary clash, and argued that we should have 
“merely a series of cometary dribbles, producing in the sun meteoric 
showers, similar in kind to those which visit our atmosphere, but of 
vastly greater magnitude,” and that the heat thus generated would not 
display itself by a great solar outflash corresponding in any degree to 
the outbursts of the variable stars, but merely by “a dissociation of 
some portion of the vaporous envelope of the sun, producing an 
outward extension of the photosphere, which would effect an enlarge- 
ment of the solar disc, the boundaries of which are those of the 
photosphere.” 

As the subject is now becoming practical, as we may possibly 
have the privilege of witnessing an astronomical crisis such as no 
human beings have ever before consciously witnessed during the 
periods of either history or tradition, I may recapitulate a little, and 
proceed somewhat further into the question of 


WHAT THE COMET MAY DO FOR US. 


SSUMING that it will soon return, again brush through the 
solar fringe, and become still further retarded, then come 

again and again with ever-shortening orbit and spiral infall, till it is 
finally swallowed by solar gravitation, what will follow? Regarding 
it from our own point of view, as a supposed nation of shopkeepers, 
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shall we gain or lose by the transaction? I believe that we shall 
. gain, and for the following reasons : 

An immense amount of heat must be generated by the retarda- 
tion and final destruction of the motion of the comet, or, more philo- 
sophically speaking, by the conversion of so much mechanical motion 
into heat-motion. We cannot calculate the quantity of this heat, as 
we have only the measure of one of the two factors that will produce 
it. We know the velocity but not the mass of the moving body. 

The fact of its present survival of the last close shave indicates 
something more than the mere vaporous film that has been attributed 
to comets. I was surprised at the brilliancy and well-defined outline 
of the nucleus when I saw it yesterday so finely displayed in spite of 
the dawn which had made considerable advance. It was very dif- 
ferent from the long, pale, slightly luminous, phosphorescent, cloud-like 
object that I saw on the night of March 10, 1843, arching over more 
than a third of the whole vault of the visible heavens at Naples, and 
with no definite nucleus. The nucleus of yesterday (estimating from 
mere memory) was brighter than that of Donati’s comet. 

These differences do not refute the idea of their identity, as the 
same comet is liable to violent changes even in the course of a few 
hours. The view of the constitution of comets which I ventured to 
expound in my April Note, page 503, explains the possibility of this. 

But to my proper subject—the action of the gradually or sud- 
denly falling comet on the sun, or rather z#fo the sun ; for the old 
idea of a solid sun is no longer entertained by any but curiously anti- 
quated astronomers. What is this into which it will fall? 

A huge sphere of gaseous matter which may or may not have 
& comparatively small solid nucleus, and this sphere composed of 
gases having strong affinities for each other, but held apart from 
violent combustive combination by the repulsive agency of their 
intense heat; a holding back exactly analogous to that which at a 
lower temperature prevents the condensation of steam. 

But steam heated above the boiling point of water, and capable 
of radiation becomes so lowered in temperature as to condense 
into water with a rapidity proportionate to the possibilities of such 
radiation. In thus condensing it gives out nearly a thousand 
degrees of so called “latent heat.” 

Dissociated compounds also give out such heat in combining ; 
water, so overwhelmingly abundant in gaseous form on the solar 
surface, gives out under our atmosphere 8,o00 degrees, or much more 
under the great pressure of the solar atmosphere. What, then, must 
be the condition of the surface of this great sphere of dissociated 
matter, largely consisting of dissociated water ? 
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It must combine at the surface at a rate corresponding to its 
possibilities of radiation, and in thus continuing must give out its 
latent heat in the form of blazing combustion. But this very act of 
combination forms another and outer sphere of vapour, which acts 
as a protective jacket, limiting the radiation and consequent com- 
bination or out-blazing of the solar mass of inner dissociated gases. 
Thus are formed the photosphere and its enveloping chromosphere or 
chromatosphere ; the photosphere being formed by the superficial 
combustion or combination of the dissociated gases, and this com- 
bustion limited in extent by the chromospheric jacket. 

Now let us suppose the plunging of a comet into all this, and a 
consequent dissipation of any solidity that might be possessed by the 
cometary fragments, and also the necessary dissociation of any of its 
constituent compounds. This volatilisation and dissociation would 
render “ latent” a portion of the heat generated by the collision, and 
the dissociated matter would add to the solar stores of reserved fuel. 

But the heat thus generated would be more than sufficient to 
effect the volatilisation and dissociation of the cometary matter itself. 
What then would become of the vast excess of heat? 

It would simply raise the existing temperature of the dissociated 
interior matter of the sun, and this increase of temperature would 
dissociate an equivalent portion of the existing compound vaporous 
jacket. These actions would produce an outward extension of 
the photospheric limit, z.c. an increase of the visible diameter of the 
sun, and at the same time proportionately diminish the depth of the 
vaporous jacket. This thinning of the vaporous jacket, by increasing 
the rate of radiation, would increase the amount of photospheric 
combination or solar blazing. ‘Thus we should have a bigger sun, a 
more active photosphere, and a smaller degree of resistance to its 
radiations ; all three being conditions that would combine to supply 
this world and the other attendants on the sun with a larger amount 
of sun heat. 

How much greater will be this amount? Nobody can definitely 
answer this question, for the reason above stated, viz., that nobody 
knows the mass of the approaching comet. 

Some approximation to an estimate may, however, be made. 
We may safely venture to say that the total amount of heat thus 
generated will be but a small fraction of that of the vast existing 
solar dissociation reservoir. If it all flashed out at once, the effect 
might be the destruction of animal and vegetable life that has been 
predicted ; but if I am right, the result will be an addition to the 
ordinary fuel of the sun, which will burn out slowly and steadily, with 
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gradual decline, until the normal state is again reached. This will 
probably be a work of many years, our result in the mean time being 
an increase of a few degrees in the mean temperature of the earth. 

The effect of such an increase must be specially advantageous to 
our British climate, and still more so to that of Canada, Siberia, and 
Scandinavia, while it may be damaging to the already over-heated 
tropical regions, unless counteracted by the additional supply of 
aqueous vapour and rain. This may be sufficient to restore the 
ancient fertility of the Syrian and African deserts, and refill the 
elevated Mediterranean basin of Central Asia ; thereby irrigating the 
lower ground of Hindostan. 

Dr. Croll attributes the great fluctuations of terrestrial climate, 
as displayed by the former extension of glaciers on one hand, and the 
existence of coal seams and corals in the now ice-bound shores of 
Greenland on the other, to variations in the earth’s crbit, and calcu- 
lates the periods of three of these cycles, extending respectively over 
170,000, 260,000, and 160,000 years. I am unable either to confirm 
or refute these calculations, which may or may not be correct, but 
quite outside, or rather within these, there have been curious fluctua- 
tions of terrestrial climate hitherto unexplained. 

The name “Grénland,” which we literally translate “ Greenland,” 
is itself a record of this. It was given to that country when colonised 
by the Scandinavians, above 1,000 years ago. It then was fairly 
described by its name, and the remains of human settlements dis- 
covered by our Arctic explorers in regions now uninhabitable confirm 
the old Norse sagas, which describe these colonies. 

When Ingolf with his retainers and followers settled in Iceland, 
A.D. 874, that island must have enjoyed a very different climate from 
that which it now endures, or it could not have become so popular a 
colony as to alarm King Harold the Fair-haired so greatly as to 
induce him to check the emigration by imposing a fine of four ounces 
of silver on all intending emigrants. The growth of its population, 
until it became in the 11th and 12th centuries the focus of European 
poetic literature, when its great poet, Snorro Sturleson, attended 
the meetings of the Thingvalla, or island parliament, “with a splendid 
retinue of 800 armed men ;” when houses and ships were built with 
native timber, of which remains are now to be found ; all indicate a 
curious change of climate. I could quote many other evidences of 
this if space permitted.' 


1 In a treatise by Snorreson, an Icelander (De Agricultura Islandorum priscis 
temporibus. Hofniae, 1757) are collected the evidences of the former growth of 
cofn in Iceland, 
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This lasted for a few centuries, and may have been caused by a 
previous comet wheeling with the sun, or by our solar system travers- 
ing a warmer region of space. It supplies an example of the sort of 
difference that I think we are justified in expecting if the present 
comet is of respectable density, and finally makes a spiral plunge 
into the sun. 

The first effect of a loosening of the Arctic icebergs would be a 
repetition in an exaggerated form of years like the present, with high 
mean temperatures and stormy weather but no great number of hot 
summer days, on account of the cooling of the Atlantic and our 
surrounding seas by the drifting icebergs. This first work done, we 
may look for a climate just hot enough to give us reliable wheat 
crops and to ripen grapes in favourable situations, and more steady 
when settled down. 

The probable drawback in these latitudes may be an increased 
rainfall owing to the excessive evaporation in the tropics and the 
condensation of tropical vapour hereabouts. This would occur at 
the beginning of the change, and continue so long as the melting of 
the Arctic ice cooled our surrounding waters below the mean tempe- 
rature of the atmospheric vapour. Another short Note on another 
question must conclude this month’s gossip on this subject. 


HAS THE SUN-GRAZING COMET ALREADY AFFECTED THE EARTH ? 


OME additional fuel must have been supplied to the sun by 
the preliminary border collisions of January 27, 1880, and 
September 17, 1882, and this, if I am right, has produced a small 
instalment of the climatic effects above described. For the evidence 
of this as regards the first collision, I refer to my Notes in August and 
November 1881, where I have endeavoured to show how the abnor- 
mal weather of 1880-1 was due to increased solar activity. 

Since that time the predictions upon which I then ventured have 
been fulfilled. We have had further excessive accumulations of ice- 
bergs in the Atlantic, so great as seriously to interfere with ordinary 
traffic. We have had one remarkably mild winter here, and an 
excessively hot summer in those parts of the earth not influenced by 
the drifting icebergs. Dreadful and unprecedented floods, due to the 
melting of Alpine snows, have devastated the plains of Lombardy, 
through which flow those outlets of the Alps, the Po, the Adige, &c. 
Heavy snowfalls, due to excessive precipitation, have imprisoned 
Alpine tourists, while snow has melted with abnormal rapidity, and 
so far, we have the beginning of a mild and humid winter here. 
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I am aware of the danger of predicating general climate from 
local instances ; my Note of August, 1881 shows how excessive heat 
in one hemisphere may produce the opposite effect on the higher 
latitudes of the other ; but all I have been able to learn concerning 
the recent weather of the earth, indicates an appreciable general 
increase of mean temperature. 

An augmentation of this may be expected since September 27, 
and it should be most notable in the Southern hemisphere, especially 
in the Southern tropics, where the sun is now doing most work. 
We have not yet had time to learn whether such is proceeding. If it 
is, we may expect, after every return of the comet an increase of 
the same kind of climatic exaggeration, as every return will bring the 
comet into a position where a greater and greater amount of perihe- 
lian resistance and consequent development of heat will be effected. 


Our GIGANTIC ANCESTORS. 


HE recent discovery of fossils under the foundations of Messrs. 
Drummond’s new bank at Charing Cross has been chronicled 
in most of the newspapers, and curious comparisons have been made 
between the present population of the Strand and the cave-lion, the 
mammoth, the elephant, and rhinoceros that formerly took their walks 
abroad between the sites of the cities of London and Westminster, and 
there dined on Irish elks, fallow deer, and species of oxen now extinct. 
But, strange as these would appear if restored to the scene, they 
are but modern and moderate compared to their predecessors of the 
country now covered by the Thames Valley. These animals would be 
as startling to a mammoth as would be a mammoth to a cabhorse. 

If an earlier Julius Caesar could have invaded Britain and explored 
the region of the Thames Valley, at the time when the oolite building 
stones of Oxford were in course of deposition, his commentaries 
on the natives would have been strange indeed. 

Besides such weird and gigantic lizards as the Plesiosaurus, the 
Ramphorhyncus, the Streptospondylus, the Teleosaurus, the Ichthyo- 
saurus, the Megalosaurus, &c., he would have seen that monster 
among monsters that has left so many of his bones in the Enslow 
rocks at Kirtlington Station, near Oxford. Among these were ribs 
of 5 feet in length ; scapula, 54 inches long ; arm bone (humerus), 
51} inches long and 20 inches broad at the thickest part ; thigh bone, 
5 feet 4 inches long, circumference at upper part 46 inches. Speaking 
of the once-celebrated femur of the megalosaurus in the British 
Museum, Professor Phillips says, “ Placed near the corresponding 
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femur of ceteosaurus, this large megalosaurian bone is like a child 
by the side of a giant ; yet it (the child) is three times as long and 
as large as the femur of the largest crocodile.” 

An adult crocodile 9 feet long has a femur of less than 9 inches 
long ; on the same scale the ceteosaurus with femur 64 inches long 
must have measured 64 feet. If the ceteosaurus was a creature 
analogous to the living monitor lizards, a similar comparison of bones 
gives it a length of 100 feet. Such an animal could scarcely turn 
round in Cheapside, and would entirely block the thoroughfare if 
standing across Regent Street, where, with the end of his tail inside 
a shop door on one side, he might thrust his nose through the first- 
floor window opposite. 

This whale-lizard must have been a clumsy creature on dry land, 
but having no occasion to run away from devouring enemies, that 
was not a serious defect. Gravitation sets a limit to the magnitude 
of land animals composed of ordinary flesh. Beyond these limits the 
drag of its own weight would strain or tear it and imbed its own 
bones into itself. This creature probably lived in the estuaries and 
delta forming river mouths, moving freely enough when half immersed 
and its bulky carcass semifloating in the shallow turbid water that 
deposited upon the odlitic limestone the bed of argillaceous and sandy 
matter, in the midst of which its bones were found from 6 inches to 
2 feet above the solid limestone rock which constituted the dry land 
of the period at higher levels ; washed fragments of this being depo- 
sited with the bones as well as shells, carbonized wood, &c. 

Its teeth indicate vegetarian food such as a marsh-loving animal 
would find in abundance. In this respect it is comparable to the 
hippopotamus; its lizard-like anatomy prevents further resemblance. 


“THE Misstinc LINK,” WHERE TO Finp Hut. 


HOSE who complain of the absence of the Caliban that they 

imagine should stand between man and the anthropoid apes, 

seem to forget or ignore the fact that monkeys only inhabit a certain 

zone of the earth, of the geological details of which we know but little 
more than nothing. 

If such a creature existed we must look for him there or there- 
abouts, especially as all history, tradition, and archzology indicate that 
the human being at distant periods was an older inhabitant of the 
earth in subtropical regions than in the temperate zones. This is 
indicated by his further progress there and the evidences of his 
migration. He seems to have first come upon the earth somewhere 
on the temperate borders of the monkey zone. 
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When we consider the fact that, in spite of all our quarrying, 
mining, foundation-digging, canal and railway cuttings here in the 
fatherland of geology, we are still coming on fresh finds of hitherto un- 
known animals (such as the ceteosaurus described in the above Note, 
the bones of which might have remained for centuries undiscovered 
but for excavations made in the vicinity of a railway station), it is not 
at all surprising that we know so little of our immediate anthropoid 
ancestors ; and those who build any theological argument on the 
absence of such a find may at any moment be overwhelmed by a 
crushing refutation, should the projected railways through the valleys 
of the Euphrates or Tigris be carried out. We may then be startled 
by news from Mesopotamia. Should British enterprise connect this 
line with Cairo, v/@ Babylon, Palmyra, Damascus, and Jerusalem, the 
prospects of such discovery would be still greater. 


GicanTIC CUTTLEFISHES. 

T is evident, after all, that the stories concerning the many-armed 
marine monsters are not exaggerations ; even that which so fiercely 
attacked the crew of Jules Verne’s Captain Nemo in the course of 
his submarine yachting cruise was scarcely over-measured. In the 
“Transactions of the New Zealand Institute,” a specimen of the 
cuttlefish named Architeuthis verrilli, that was found stranded at 
Island Bay, Cook’s Straits, is described. It was not quite dead, and 
its dimensions were as follows: Longer arms, 25 feet long each, with 
blades having 15 suckers on each side row and 19 on the middle row. 
The smaller arms, 11 feet 9 inches long and 7} inches wide. Head, 
4 feet 3 inches in circumference ; eyes, 5 inches by 4; body, 7 feet 
6 inches long, and greatest circumference 9 feet 2 inches. Another, 
regarded as of different genus and named Steenstrupia stockii (generic 
name in honour of the naturalist Steenstrup, who has specially studied 
these creatures), was also found in Cook’s Straits, but much mutilated. 
This had a body as long as the first-named, a head 1 foot 11 inches 
long, and an internal shell 6 feet 3 inches long. If any of my readers 
have ever touched the suckers on the arm of one of the largest cuttle- 
fishes, with an internal shell of 4 to 6 inches long, he may form an 
idea of the horrid grasp of one of these monsters. I am not abnor- 
mally sensitive, but I doubt whether I could screw up my courage 
to the point of again allowing an ordinary octopus to exert upon my 
hand the leech-like grip of which each individual sucker of each arm 
is capable. The sensation is curiously screamable. A man would be 
overpowered even in shallow water if one of these monsters fairly 

embraced him. W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS, 
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TABLE TALK. 


EDUCATION PROSPECTS. 


O the provision made by the School Board it is attributable 
that the percentage of children within whose reach an efficient 
education is now brought has been raised in twelve years from 45 
to 72 per cent. This is a highly creditable advance, and justifies 
a sanguine hope that in the course of another decade the full 
requirements of the nation may be reached. Milton’s words in his 
Small Tractate of Education to Master Samuel Hartlib, that the 
reforming of education is “one of the greatest and noblest designs 
that can be thought on, and for the want whereof this Nation 
perishes,” will then have lost their application. By that time, more- 
over, it may be hoped the-functionaries will have learned to do “ their 
spiriting more gently,” will have got rid of the spirit of bumbledom, 
and commenced to appreciate the feelings of the poor, and to know 
that the powers with which they are trusted are merciful, and not 
punitive. This is precisely what is wanted to render the operative 
classes, who are not ordinarly short-sighted to their interests, sensible 
of the benefits within their reach. 


MILTON ON EDUCATION. 


S there, I would ask, a single member of the School Board who 
has taken into account the recommendations of Milton as to 

the kind of education to be supplied? Milton’s first suggestion has 
been carried out, that so “many edifices may be converted to this 
use as shall be needful in every city throughout the land.” His next 
counsel is that the speech of children “is to be fashioned to a dis- 
tinct and clear pronunciation, as near as may be to the Italian, espe- 
cially in the vowels ; for we Englishmen, being far northernly, do not 
open our mouths in the cold air wide enough to grace a southern 
tongue ; but are observed by all other nations to speak exceeding 
close and inward. So that to smatter Latin with an English mouth, 
is as ill a hearing as law-French.” Milton was specially dealing 
with middle-class education, and some portion of the curriculum he 
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recommends, such as the learning of Italian, may be regarded 
as superfluous. His words are, however, of extreme importance. 
Especially valuable is what he says about the exercise to be afforded 
the pupils. Their breeding is to be equally good for peace or war ; 
they are to learn the exact use of their weapons, and to learn “all the 
locks and gripes of wrastling,” and to be imbued with the principles 
of true fortitude and patience, which “ will turn into a native and 
heroic valour, and make them hate the cowardise of doing wrong.” 
The wisdom and expediency of the last counsel is indescribably im- 
portant. If so carried out as to disabuse the working classes of the 
idea that it is ignominious to be “ bested,” by which they mean 
“worsted,” it would lead to a national regeneration. On the value 
of music Milton naturally insists. Will my readers think the better 
or the worse of Milton, I wonder, when I say that all that is vital in 
this teaching, as in that of Locke and Rousseau, is drawn from 
Rabelais ? 


THE CoMET. 


T last it seems likely that science is to have an opportunity of 
studying the effects produced when a comet falls into the 

sun ; for though it is not absolutely certain (at the time of writing) 
that the comet which was very near the sun on September 17 is the 
comet of 1880 returned with undue rapidity, the odds are greatly in 
favour of this supposition. If so, it would seem that a certain comet 
which appeared in 1668 returned in 1843-4, after 175 years, again in 
1880 after only 37 years, then last September after a circuit lasting 
only two years and eight months—to return—w/en? This rapid 
falling off in the period looks ominous—for the comet, we mean. If 
the comet really has been retarded in this way at its two last returns, 
it cannot fail to be retarded still more seriously at its next and 
following returns. Its orbit will thus become smaller and smaller— 
though it is to be observed that the part nearest to the sun will not 
draw nearer—at least, while this part of the process is going on. At 
last, the orbit will be made circular by these changes. Nor will the 
change take long. The later circuits will be accomplished in very 
short periods indeed—the final circle being completed once in every 
34 hours. Now, if a comet which only once in each circuit dips 
into the denser part of the solar surroundings is so retarded that 
its orbit is reduced from a period of 175 to one of 37 years, and 
then to one of 2% years, how much more serious must be the retard- 
ative effect on a comet which throughout its whole circuit is in this 
resisting region! From that time onwards the comet must draw in- 
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wards towards the sun, to be more effectively resisted, so to draw 
inwards more quickly, and to be still more strenuously retarded— 
until the end comes, and the poor tortured comet is absorbed in the 
sun. 

So much for the comet. Its chances of escape, even from early 
destruction, seem small indeed. Are we therefore to be terrified on 
the earth’s account? Are we to assume that the absorption of the 
comet will produce such an access of solar heat that all the planets 
will be over-done, and the inhabitants of those which are inhabited 
destroyed in the twinkling of an eye? Is our sun to blaze out 
suddenly, though but for a while, with a splendour exceeding many 
hundred times its present lustre? Such a change would be interesting 
to the inhabitants of some remote system, circling around Alpha 
Centauri, or 61 Cygni; but scarce so to the men of science of this 
earth: for it is hardly possible to make trustworthy observations when 
reduced by intensity of heat to the vaporous condition. The 
Astronomer Royal for Scotland thinks the danger is great. A 
correspondent of “ Knowledge” writes to the editor of that journal 
that the announced end of the world by fire, as predicted (it now 
seems) by the pyramid, and now threatened by the comet, has terri- 
fied almost to death some old ladies of his acquaintance, and is likely 
to be especially mischievous to ladies who are as those “who love their 
lords” would wish to be. It would probably be no comfort to 
Professor Smyth to be convinced that the comet can do no such 
mischief. But to the other old ladies, and to those ladies who cer- 
tainly ought not just now to be frightened about cometic dangers, it 
may be some comfort to learn that while Mr. Mattieu Williams 
points out physical reasons for scouting the idea of danger, Mr. 
Proctor has shown that /Azs is not the kind of comet likely to do 
the earth any harm; though he believes the comet itself to be 
doomed to early destruction. 

SYLVANUS URBAN. 





ARRIAGE.—Hore—Tripp.—July 25, 1882, at S. Thomas’ 

Church, Woodbury, by the Most Rev. the Primate, grand- 

father of the bride, assisted by the Ven. Archdeacon Harper, the 

Rev. Walter Harper, uncles of the bride, and the Rev. James Preston, 

Arthur, third son of T. A. Hope, Esq., of Stanton Bebington, 

Cheshire, to Frances Emily, eldest daughter of C. G. Tripp, Esq., of 
Orari Gorge, Canterbury, New Zealand, Barrister-at-Law. 








